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HIS YEAR your Society's journal turns a 

youthful SO. Its record of the events, peo- 

Wes, and places of three generations repre- 
sents a treasure for historians—-and for our mem- 
bers. Perusing old NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS 
is a pastime both educational and, we hope, 
uniquely moving. 

It was 52 years ago that we published an 80- 
page article on the Soviet Union by “an Un- 
biased Correspondent,” Junius B. Wood. His 
description of the Moscow of that day is a classic 
of vivid evewitness reporting. 

In 1977 staf writer John J. Putman and pho- 
tagrupher Gordon Gahan paid our latest visit to 
Moscow. Communication about the Communist 

world remains as difficult, perhaps, as it-was in 
1926. Yet, as journalists committed to objective, 
impartial reporting of what we can report, we 
accept the opportunity to reflect our times, real- 
izing that only history can tell the full story 

We often feel pressure to change that policy 
fram those who would have journalism bear a 
messiive—their message. To some people, failure 
to denownce is the same as <ilent prise, and 
objective statement of fact amounts to advocacy 
—if fact fails to coincide with prejudice. 

But these votoes from distant right anc for 
left only serve to remind ws to steer a course that 
avoids those biased and dangerous extremes of 
mind, Last vear’s record increase in new Society 
members, coupled with a high renewal rate, 
seems amole proof aur course is sound. 

We will continue to travel the world unen- 
cumbered by ideology, to vo along on a young 
man's walk across America, to peer into Loch 
Ness, and to fly to Mars and beyond. As the 
world goes its way, we will record it, accurately 
und clearly. This anniversary year is an ap- 
propriate time for us to reafhirm the principles 
that have served your Society so well. 
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Moscow and Its Treasures 2 

City af tear and Commissar, centered on 

Red Square and the Arenilin with ita fabulous 
trove of imperial art—the Soviet capital roday 
heldy many a surprise. Join J. Putman ane 
Gerdon 4. Gahan take a close leak. 


fulu King Weds a Swazi 
Princess 47 

Folkmur Wezel records ageold rites pat 
wnitte two powerfinl African peoples, 


The Hudson: 

“That River's Alive” 62 

New Forks itive waterway, befouled and 
raving, flows cleaner thin it hes in 
decodes, Alice J. Holl and Ted Spiegel report. 


A Bad Time to Be a Crocodile 90 
Rick Gore and Jonathon Blair explore firstiuinel 
the shrinking realm of those misunderstoad, 
foorhy survivors from the age of dinosaurs. 


Hiking the Milford Track 117 


Star and scenic splendor punctuole the 
“weitk of adifetime” for Caralen Bennett 
Patterson and Robert E. Gilke. 


Flight of the Gossamer Conder 130 
Man flies wider his own power jn a frail 
dragonfly of cardboard, pline wire, and plastic. 
Michel E. Lone telly iow ft wis dane. 


COVER: Ballerina Allg Mikhalehenke wins in 
international competition ut Mescow's Bolshai 
Theater (page 45). Ay Gardon W. Gahan. 


REAFFIBMATION OF EDITORIAL POLICY 


he mission of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC ts to Increase and diffuse secerapibic brow beelere. 
Geography is defined in a broad sense the description of land, sea, and universe: the inter- 
velba hts of man with the flora and fayna of earth; and the historical, cultural, scientific, 


governmental, and social background of people. 


The magazine strives to present timely, accurate, factual, objective material in an unbiased 
pretentation. As times ancl tastes change, the magazine slowly evolves its <tvle, format, ane 
subject matter to refect that change without altering the fundamental policies above 

Excellence of presentation—accuracy, technical superiority in printing. and photo reproduc- 
thon, andl clarity of meaning—remain traditional goals against which each article i measured. 
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OME GREAT CITIES remind me ol 
old and enduring country houses: The 
steps are grooved hy the passage of gen 
erabions, and rooms are laden each with 
is SeCiaAl Seq Of Memones I ‘eneratione 


come ard go, changes and  utediticits art 





mace; the house, or city, endures. In it we are 
ever mincdful of the past, ever mindful that 
each @eneration, including our own, yields to 
another. Such a city 6 Moscow 

T was reminded of this each morning last 
summer by the view from my hotel room, To 
the south was a curve of the Moscow Kiver, 
un artery of trade since the Middle Ages. Be 
side it rose the red brick walls of the Kremlin 

which means “fortress —desiened a) 
[tahian architects in the late 3th century. The 
walls incom pass the fe ol meneval settle 
ment, enclose churches and palaces built by 
the tears, and <afecuard the seat of the soviet 
covernment today 

Nearby spread the yellow plastered buiic 
hers AT ourtvards of the | ith century. Roofs 


Winter brings out the guste in 
Miuscovites as they skate through 273-acrt 
Corky Park. Their clothes reflect a 

risine standard of lrving in the Soviet 
capital, blueprint for a model (Conumtunist 
itw—thouch sore privations imposed 


by the past still linger 
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Cridle of Moscow, the Kremlin crew 
around the city's original 2th-century for 
Imperial culers expanded the complex, 
which was comminndcercd by the Bolsheviks 
in November 1917 


Electric web of boulevards spire out be- 
hind Mayor Vladimir Promvelov, mapping 
a metropolis of 240 square miles and eight 
tnillion people: Among his goals: checking 





population growth while easing a labor 
shorlage by mochanizing more factory jobs 





Were marked by iran taulings to protect the 
men whe shovel snow from them 

Farther off, to the west. soared the high-rise 
buildings of Kalinin Prospekt, mocernistic 
slabs murtching toward the city center like a 
column of robots. 

On the horizon, atop the Lenin Hilks, stood 
Moscow State University, 32 stories high, 
strangely Onental in silhouette. Summer 
storms sometimes came from that direction, 
blanking out the bills, then moving closer, 
until rain beat against my window and um- 
brellas sprouted along Marx Prospekt below, 
AL that moment. in my window, Moscow 
shrank again to its |9th-century dimensions. 

I had, over the months, found favorite 
places. A shaded bench mn the courtvard of 
the olei Moscow university downtown; the 
Tavnitsky Garden, just inside the Kremlin 
walls, so quiet that I could hear the thump of 
the wollevball as guards relaxed in a hidden 
spol; Patriarch's Pond, close by the Garden 
Ring with it= linden trees and the tables where 
every afternoon the domino plavers gathered, 

In winter there was Gorky Park, where the 
pathways were frozen over and you skated 
along under the trees to the sound of music. 
In summer there were the birch and pine for- 
ests around Arkhangelskove, an old princely 
estate, where the Moscow River takes another 
great swing 








Y¥ FEELING about the city had grown 
siowly, unexpectedly. [ hacl come to 
Wioscow to look into its remarkable 
crowth and the changes over the past 
decade: 15 million more inhabitants- 
now about eizht million in all—50,000 more 
autos, hundreds of new buildings, an im- 
proved standard of living. A. master plan 
called for the citv to develop further, to be by 
the vear 7000 a model urban community, 

And soil wis, on a winter's day when snow 
frosted the shoulders of passersby, that I went 
to the stone-milastered city hall to talk with 
Mavor Viacdimir Promysiov (left), 

He spoke proudly of recent achievements: 
“In only five vears we built 600,000 new flats, 
and 2.4 million Muscovites moved into them: 
This five-year period will be the same, al- 
though construction will be more expensive.” 

He cited other projects under wav: 225 mil- 
lion rubles’ worth (about 300 million dollars) 
of building: for the 1980 Olympics: a new 
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trade center on the Moscow River, rising with 
the assistance of U.S. firms; a 3,600-bed hotel 
being built by a French company. 

And then the mayor, a short, soft-spoken 
man, turned to problems: “One is the shortage 
of working hands in every field, perhans 
150,000 to 180,000 total, We hope to over- 
come this by modernizing our plants: We 
don't want our population to grow at all” 

To hold down growth, the mayor said, the 
city forbade the building of many new plants; 
certain existing factories: would be moved 
elsewhere, (Moscow accounts for about 7 per- 
cent of industrial output in the U.S.S.R., lean- 
ing toward machine tools, motor vehicles, 
electronics, and precision instruments.) 

Restrictions limit immigration: To get a 
residence permit, a newcomer must have a 
job, and his employer must state the need for 
him. Then comes the wait for a flat. 

“Tf a young man falls in love with a@ girl 
from the country,” the mayor said, “she may 
marry him and move here, of course: And a 
certain number of specialized workers are 
invited here each year.’ 


OSCOW'S RUSH-HOUR traffic fills 
downtown streets, but keeps moving. 
To avoid the snarls of other capitals, 
, the mavor said, the citv would double 
its 102-mile Metro system by the vear 2000. 

Below the city, as we talked, workmen 
were boring new passages—as they had been 
doing since 1932. The system was reaching 
Gut toward the new high-rise communities 
sprouting like mushrooms along the Moscow 
Ring Road, for it was on the outskirts, the 
mavor said, that Moscow was building its 
new housing. “The center of the city must be 
preserved as it is, for future gentrations.” 

T followed the Ring Road south to Tropa- 
revo, one of Moscow's typical satellite com- 
munities. On one side of a boulevard rose a 
fiant complex: apartment buildings, schools, 
shopping center, sports field, a hotel. Trucks 
came and went 

Construction chief Abram Birger told me: 





“Lf you want to change . 


you must change the inner soul.” 


“Until 1975 we mostly built apartment com- 
plexes from 9 to 12 stories; now we are build- 
ing them 16 stories and higher.” 

Eleven floors up,] watched warmly clothed 
workers bolting eight-ton floor panels and 
single prefabricated units that included 
kitchen, bathroom, ane. utility closet. lt was 
bitter cold, but floodlights permitted three 
shifts to work around the clock. 

From this perch I could look toward cen- 
tral Moscow, and in the other direction toward 
the forests. Then I saw, across the boulevard, 
the remains of the village this complex was 
replacing, I decided to visit it 

I was accompanied by Viktor Tagashov 
of the official Novosti Press Agency, which 
had arranged all meetings with government 
spokesmen and with people at work or school; 
otherwise I was free to talk informally with 
anvone. Viktor was often my interpreter. 

The old village church had been closed 
for vears, but artificial flowers marked the 
graveyard. A road led down toward what re- 
mained of the village: some 40 houses, their 
blue, green, and ocher paint faded. Here and 
there a leashed dog barked. 

Anna Ivanovna, 51, with a round face ancl 
gold teeth, was gathering kindling when I 
hailed her. She lived with her husband, two 
sons, a daughter-in-law, and a baby. 

She hac been born in this village, as had 
her mother. She talked of her childhood. 

“T remember the village was more beauti- 
ful; at that time everyone looked after their 
houses. Each was painted: a different color; 
each hac different decorations. 

“The cowherd came very early each morn- 
ing blowing his horn; the housewives would 
take their cows down to him, and he would 
lead them to pasture, I remember the cherry 
trees: We would pick the cherries and put 
them-under our shirts. The shirts would bulge 
and become stained, but we would pick more 
and more, and walk home eating cherries.” 

The cherry trees were gone now. “They 





stopped bearing fruit; in time the villagers 


cut them down.” (Continued on page 15) 


Gesturing passionately, 


poet Andrei Vornesensky explains his philosophy in the Soviet Writers’ Union club 
Muscovites pack auditoriums for Voznesensky’s reaclings. His call to individuality and 
his satires of technology's dehumanization annoy some conservatives. A musical revue 
based on his works was shul down by government censors in. 1970, 
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went on. Coehebrittes’ grafitti 


acorn the director's othce wall. The 


rie works af earty-20th- 


century Soviet artists, ienored or 
Suppressed and today worth mil- 
is, fill the fiat of George Costaki« 
tabove). The Russian-born Greek 
has consigned mast of his collection 
ne Tretvakov Gallery, where 
Wltore how view only traditional 
art (left). He plans to emigrate to 
the West with the remainder 


Blue gray dusk of winter... the 


charm of an old neithborhood 
laughter and the crack of hocke, 
sticks in a park (hollowing pages), 
lo preserve such scenes and histor 
Ci jandmarks, nine Moscow cis- 
tricts are designated off limits to the 
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Magic of the trotka takes the icv edge off winter for Alexander 


Kozlov (heft). He help 


keep the tradition of the three-horse Russian sleigh alive in Mascow. Bells jinele as his 
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(Gymnastics No. 1 (there are 172 such sports 


schools in the city), I got a look at how the 
Soviet Union's winners are developed (page 
21). Twelve- and 13-year-old girls were prac- 
ticing backflips on the balance beam and 
rucing down a runway to flip over a bridge. 

Head coach Igor Zhuravley told me how 
the girls were selected. “Some are brought by 
their mothers. Some are recommended by 
school coaches. And some—well, we may see 
them on a jungle gym and invite them. 

“Gymnastics is half a sport, half an art. 
There must be a feeling for the beautiful. That 
is why wealways work to a plano accompant- 
ment. It is very hard, and a gevmnast must be 
brave. As fortalent; a coach can tell only after 
three years of training.” 

As Left. | heard the thump, thump, thump, 
thump of running feet, the silence of the 
moment when a girl vaults over the bridge, 
then the thuemp of landing on the other side. 


NE DAY a Russian friend cautioned me- 
“You can joke about many things here, 
but not about World War LI, when we lost 
so many, and not about Lenin. Lenin is 

not just our George Washington, he is like our 
George Washington and our Jesus Christ.” 

The image of the father of the revolution 
appears everywhere, in offices and schools, 
inside and outside buildings, in parks and 
railway stations, The expression is sometimes 
that of a kindly uncle, sometimes that of a 
stern father. — 

Once I browsed o bulletin beard in the 
Bolshoi Theater. It was near the canteen 
where ballerinas in leg warmers and robes 
came for refreshments. The board held an 
ustrated story of Lenin: Lenin talking to 
little children, counseling the poor, confront- 
ing Pharisee-like critics; wandering alone in 
snowy wilderness, and finally triumphant. 

Thus his red granite tomb, in Red Square 
close by the Kremlin wall, has become for 
many Russians what Jerusalem's Holy Sepul- 
cher was to medieval Europeans: a sacred 
place of pilgrimage. Every day wou wall find 
the lonz, slow-moving line of pilgrims there, 
coming up from Alexander Garden. 

The winter day I join the line, it stretches 
back beyond the Kutafya Tower. We 
move along at a chythmic shuffle, past the 
Monuments to the Hero Cities of World War 
H and the Tomb of the Unknown Suldier, 
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Now and then people break line to get a 
closer Jock ai these monuments. A policeman 
with a megaphone orders, “Please stand back 
in line. ... Return to the line.” 

A father with two young daughters pro- 
tests, “But we are not from Moscow; we are 
here only one day!” 

“All right, go ahead, but please be quick.” 

We make the right turn around the Krem- 
lin wall and walk uphill into Red Square. Now 
people break from line to check packages 
and cameras in a locker room. Policemen 
scrutinize the line more carefully. 

The people talk quietly now, in a bush; 
ahead the only sound is the steady drumbeat 
of feet—as pilgrims reach the tomb, they kick 
the snow from their shoes on a wooden plat- 
form. The men remove their hats. 

We enter the tomb, moving quickly, Right 
turn, left turn, right turn; up steps, down 
steps. Then you are out. You recall the body, 
well lit in its glass coffin; two honor guarels 
with bayonets: other guards watching. And 
vou are back in the snow in Red Square. 


FOUND MYSELF drawn to the square 

late at night, when the snow scrapers sweep 

the cobblestones in a sort of mechanized 

ballet, and early in the morning, when the 
plump and jovial Kremlin cleaning women 
present their passes to trim, stern guards. But 
at any time it is fascinating, for Red Square 
is redolent with Russia's past. 

On the white stone platform called Lobnove 
Mesto (Place of the Brow), edicts of the early 
tears were proclaimed, criminals were sen- 
tenced, and executions performed. Red 
Square was the central market of all Russia, 
not only of Moscow: Here you bought grain, 
hats, mead, wines, silver vessels; here you 
watched beggars, comedians, acrobats, This 
commerce survives today only in a few sellers 
of lottery tickets—plump women seated at 
tables, shellered by umbrellas from winter's 
snow, summer's Sun. 

Here too are written bloody pages in Rus- 
sia’s history: battles with Tatars, Poles; Reds 
against Whites. Here was carried out the mass 
slaughter of aristocrats and their retainers 
under Tyan the Terrible, and the butchery of 
rebellious militia under Peter the Great. Peter 
ordered that ringleaders be broken on the 
wheel and left to die in agony; their bodies 
remained in the square for five months. 


National Geographic, January 1978 
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In Red Square | sometimes glimpsed the 
Soviet Union's present leaclers: durk, bulicy 
forms in the back of curtamed ALL hmousines 
They would race across the square toward 
the Kremlin's Spassky Gate. The twin traf- 
fic lights on the gate would blink green aa the 


long car slid through, then return to red 


WONDERED how these men saw the 
world I knew that when they sougnt ex- 
mert avice on the American mentality 
thev turned tothe head of the institute of the 
US A. and Canaca, Professor Georgy Arbatov 
Lroatov, husky and dark haired, his brow 
heavily creased, speaks softly but offers 


blunt omnions on Americans when asked 


You know Amercans hive a Calvinist 
heritage, from Pilerim times when they came 
to America to establish a new paradise, a new 
Jerusalem. This makes them think that the, 
have opencd an absolutely new page in his- 
tory, a pertect one. And that t 


to Judge everyone by their standards and to 





ey have anght 


Le ach them their Willys 4 

Arbatov complained about the Western 
nress. “You know we never hari such a small 
number of people arrested or tried for politi 
cal crimes a5 now. But there was never such 
a noisy campaign about them as there is now 
I do not sav that everything is perfect, but I 
think there is some kind of incecency in those 
writers who emphasize some deheciency or 
difficulties we have. [ am not ashamed oi 
these. We have had a very hard history. Gur 
whole generation, they know what hunger ts 
real hunger 

"We expertenced the war years, and just 
ufter the war, verv difficult living conditions. 
Until 1958 1 ved in Mintcow in one room 
room wilh 34 
peopie, and this room, four by four meters 





sharing Kitchen, totlet. and bat 


There: myself, my wife, my son, my mother 
in-law. It was how everybody lived here 
“Actualiv this 15 the first time in.our histor 
when people get some luxuries of life. Miavhe 
¥ built, but a ma 


jarity of people now have flats for each fam- 





tha house HTre Agi rertect 

ilv. Now more people are having cars too 
The treatment of political dissidents in 

Vioscow could net he enone! From time to 





ume | heard reports of another person ar- 
rested, I was reminded of them when | hap- 
pened to pass by Dzerzhinsky =u are, where, 
across from the huge Children’s World store 
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Red Square explodes during May Day festivities. Special troops funnel 
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stands the building of the Committee for State 
Security (R16), The window curtains were 
always drawn, the doors closed. 


8HE AUDITORIUM in the House of 
Architects on Shchusev Street was packed 
Six candles lit the stage. The poet ges- 
B tured with one arm, his words not <o 
much ¢poken as thrown: 





Ves, there is a Russtan mtelligentsta! 
Fou thowght not, but there 15; 

Not the tdifferent muass, 
But the conscience of the nation. 


There was applause, then special requests 
and encores. Young women followed the poet 
bickstage: “Please, vour autograph, just on 
the ticket.” “Tonight vou were so wonderful 
—Il could not believe vou were so wonderful!” 

Andrel Voznesensky is among those poets 
who in the 1960's brought fresh vigor to Rus- 
sian poetry. His target: the inner man 

T talked with him a few nights later at the 
heacquarters and club of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union (page §), There was excellent fond, 
well served, the hum of conversation. 

“Are poets free to writer” T asked, He re- 
plied elliptically; 

“| can give you my own example. You have 
come across people here who praise me. But 
there are creat numbers of people who are 
orthodox-minded., conservative. Mind vou, I 
am talking now about poetry, I believe that 
poetry hat a purpose—to fight for moral 
Values, to fight for purity, for personality, 
against indoctrination. And since I said there 
was a fight, there must be opponents in the 
fight. Naturally, there are orthodex people 
who would want me to restrain myself. 

“There are simple ways of trying to restrain 
me. Lf an orthodox man is an editor of @ mac- 
azine, do vou really expect him tospublish my 
poems? Not on your life. Or take my recent 
Tchaikovsky Concert Hall reading. There 
was another manager before who would not 
dream of permitting my reading there” 

The hand of orthodex man touchés other 
arts in Moscow, | found. One day I went with 
friends to the atelier of an artist who was 
preparing for an exhibition of his works in 
Paris. His paintings depicted sea gulls, Arctic 
landscapes, fishing boats, a heroic logger 

He offered a bottle of beer, then ran out to 
the market, He (Comtimed on page 34) 
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JEWEL-ENCRUSTED Easter 
ete, given by Pair Nicholas I 
to his beloved wite, Alexanedra, 
| Carrics on ite exterior the appeal- 
Ing portrait of the heir appurent, 
Alexis (right), as well a= likenesses of 
their four caughters. The jade ewe, 
treated in 1908 po St Petersburg un 
der the direction of jeweler Carl Fab- 
eret, is set with rubies oncl diamonds 
It opens to reveal a colored gold mod- 
el of the Alexander Paloce, favorite 
home of the impenal family 
Such wondrous fancies, trappedmes 
of one of the world’s most luxurious 
lifestyles, All gallery after gallery of 
the Kremlin Armory, ntiw a Museum 
Planning the overthrow of the tsarist 
regime, revolutionaries considered 
that the niches nichtfully belonged! to 
the public. Upon their victory, the 
fabulous treasures became, bv. low, 
“oroperty of the people,” and fre 
now dieplaved with great pride, 
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THE EARTH in 
[S08 came this helmet, one 
mt the Atmory s oldest 
pieces, bearing the image 

af St. Michael Scholars believe 

it belonged! to a Loth-oentur 

Russian printeling, karosiy, 

whit in a fight against his broth 

er fled the felcl, casting aside 
helmet ancl armor. Yaroslav’s 

son, Atexancder Neveky, made a 

more memorable bequest to his- 

tory by milicting a cnishing de- 
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MELES OF SOWER, the orb of 
Tsar Alexis. 1629-1676, is a blaze 
of jewels left): the three micelle 
bands alone contam 36 ciamonds 

and 136 rubies, But the regalia of 
mower went beyond those for state oo 
casion= A runabout tor Catherine the 
Grent—an Engiish-tmde corriage 
given ber in 1795—flaunted an ale 
mounted with the carved and gilded 
figure of dragon-slaving St. George 
right). Even os she rode, bowever, 
the fewer af revolution was Sweet 
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TREAMS OF PEARLS flow the beyewelen cover of a book of the 


around proninets, ints, and Leospeds labowe). [t whe Presenter 

| Christ in agany on an elaborate to the Annunciation Cathetral by 

| casceck (left) made fortheleader Ivan the Terrible, who «arnesth 

of the Russian church during the oraved for the victims he butchered 
early [Sth century. Christ & fisen on ane they were marr 








(Continued from page 24) returned with cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, and two bottles of vodka. 





He sliced the cucumbers lengthwise, quar- 


tered the tomatoes, and sprinkled them with 
sali. We washed them down with vodka. 

In time the talk turned to the role of wom- 
én in inspiring artists, The painter walked 
across the roam and pulled a large canvas 
from behind a stack of others. 

The larger part of the painting depicted a 
voluptudus, reclining nude. “My wile.” he 
said. Around her, like a-garland, was the vil- 
lage of hie boyhood, with its houses, its lake, 
its animals, his father leaning against a tree. 

“It is not pornographic,” the artist insister 
“Woman is the symbol of nature; of life n- 
self.” After u time he slipped the painting 
back behind the others. 


[F THE STANDARD of living has im- 


proved for Muscovites; there i still con- 
cern over the quality of life: One of the 
official tools for confronting this problem 
is the newspaper Soviet Culture, with acircu- 
lation of 440,000. (Some 3,560 magazines and 
30-odd newspapers are published in Moscow} 

Fuliter-in-chief Alexey Romanov spread 
a recent issue on his desk and explaimed: “A 
series of readers’ letters about poor service in 
restaurants and shops led us to prepare this 
editorial, “The Service of the Good Mood" It 
cites examples of poor service that may spoil 
the cood mood-of the people.” 

The service in Moscow is sometimes good, 
sometimes fair, anc—as the eclitorial suggzest- 
el—aoften poor. But Muscovites pack the res- 
taurants at night, especially those like the 
Uzbekistan, which features cuisine from that 
republic, The food is good, the music lowed, 
the dancing spirited. 

One hears few complaints about service in 
any af Moscow's 30 private-sector markets 
(one more is under construction), Here the 
radish woman scrubs each globular vegetable 
with a toothbrush, snips the stem with scis- 
sors, and keeps the whole red pile glistening 
with drops of water. 


“Look at this lettuce,” another cries, “what 
a good-looking salad it will make!” “Buy my 
cucumbers,” still another exhorts. 

The market smells of vegetables and flow- 
ers, and in one corner, the special aroma of 
the southern USSR: dried apricots anc 
melon seeds, walnuts, white and spotted 
beans, and peppers. A line quickly forms 
when a main opens a metal suitcase to reveal 
the biggest, reddest cherries of the season. 

“In winter we have 550 people selling here, 
and in summer almost |,000," the market ci- 
rector tells me. “Everv citizen who has his owt 
small plot of land has the right ta sell. Most 
plots are in the countrysice, of course” 

Vendors must have their produce tested for 
health reasons, and they must pay a small 
daily fee for ao stall This market includes 
a hostel for vendors. 

Moscow's regular food stores offered lower 
prices, crowding, and long lines. The Bervozka 
(Birch Tree) stores.accepted hard foreign cur- 
rency only, but stocked items not found in 
the other stores. And then there was the super- 
market I stumbled onto one day: shopping 
carts, gleaming counters stacked with goods. 
I wae stopped at the door: neither rubles mor 
hard currency accepted, only coupons. 

A Russian soid that the store was only for 
foreigners residing here. Foreign diplomats 
told me there were other stores for Russians 
who earned hard currency abroad, and for 
those in high positions. 

I had bevun to learn that life in Moscow ts 
lived on several levels. A woman soick “We 
live two lives. A public one at work, a private 
one at home with our farnilies and clearest 
friends.” The second is closely guarded. 

And I bad becun to learn that things were 
not alwavs as they seemed. At the elegant 
Tsentralny Restaurant on Gorky Street Iwas 
introduced to an “engineer technologist” who 
had developed a new technology for making 
bliny (pancakes) When they arrived with 
cour cream and red caviar (“less calories 
than the black”), I tasted not technology but 
haute cuisine 


Aura of a bazaar fills the arcades of GUM, largest-state department store in the 5-5... 
The emporium houses aleoves offering evervihing from applinnces to xippers—when 
available. Every diay an average of 350,000 shoppers flood the store, oftentimes Soviet 
tourists seeking yoods scarce at home or eveing unaffordable luyures. “Moscow is 
downhill from all the Russias.” a saving goes—thus the best flows mito it 
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nN A CADILANSE society 151 Wien, al its Ainscow headquarters I talked with 
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with special cushioned chassis and heated in 
terior, Was waiting to take a shipment west 
“We're coing well in exports,” the director 
said. “The DLhatch like the dark finish, the 
spanish iike the low price, and. the Italians 
aire just mice to do business with.” 
Insicé, over Vodka and smoked sturgeon, 

It & dificult to wet workers 
We advertise in newspapers, on the raclio, 
and on billboards, but 40 do the other firms 
We need 15 to 20 skilled mechanics: we'vi 
ust bouehtalotet West serman equipment.’ 
Che cirector shook he head: “There's no 
rest (ofr thie rirector, whit with the track 
unions on one hand, the plannersontheother, 
The vodka bottle wae passed around again 
LEFT MOSCOW that winter with certain 
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[ would remember, too, the Moscow fats | 
had visited: A student's room in the ole city, 
crowded with a bed, hooks, mementos, A ten 
celiie; the spacious apartment of an artist, 
with tauntinegs, music, Venelian-2lass lamps 

an excellent borscht iret ared by a maid 
outscdke a 


| would remember the crowd 
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And Dwould remember Alla, the voung bu 
lerina (page 45 and cover), rehearsing da 
after day to represent the Bolshoi in inter 
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city, and workers were stringing colored lights 
across the bridges. May Day was at hand. | 
arranged to observe this manifestation by 
walking with the Novesti Press Agency clele- 
gation and journalist Sasha Grigoriev. 

The city ts in its Sunday best; there are 
more neckties than I've seen before, and the 
hotel staff wears fresh uniforms. Beer and 
sandwich kiosks art everywhere. 

Columns form in various parts of the city, 
ours near Komsomo] (Young Communist) 
Square. Ahead of the Novosti float is 
Provda’s, and not far behind, the Bolshot's. 
The floats depict smiling workers, Leonid 
Brezhnev, sputniks circling the globe. One 
proclaims: “Raise the Banner of Proletarian 
Internationalism Even Higher!” 


%’ GORKY STREET our column con- 
verges with others. The delegation of 
Moscow Watch Factory No. 7 draws 
alongside. We march on, past the Mu- 

seum of the Revolution and Pushkin Square. 

Few people watch from the street. Shop- 
girls step out in their white smocks and caps, 
come families peer from windows. Much of 
Moscow is in the parade—300,000 people— 
and many presumably watch it on TY. 

I notice knots of soldiers, volunteer police 
with red armbands, military trucks blocking 
off side streets. Now we see the Kremlin tow- 
ers and Red Square ahead (pages 22-23). Ten- 
sion begins to build. Other great columns of 
marchers are coming from left and right on 
Marx Prospekt. 

Along the way officials call out over public- 
address systems; “Long live the working class 
of the country, the living force in the body of 
Cammunism!” Cheers from marchers. 

“Long live the collective farmers, builders 
of the country!” Cheers again. 

“Long live the Soviet women!"—cheers— 
“active participants of Soviet life!" Cheers. 

As we begin the climb into Red Square, 
soldiers and volunteer policemen stand zhoul- 
der to shoulder in long lines, looking inte 
faces, watching arms and hands. [ feel that I 
am being scrutinized by hundreds of eyes. 


The square is a sea of marching columns, red 
balloons, banners, floats, and paper flow- 
ers, Atop Lenin's tomb I can see the Soviet 
Union's chief dignitaries, generals in uniforms, 
politicians in gray suits and fedoras. 

Past St. Basil's, it is over. The columns clis- 
integrate, the marchers heacl for parties. 


DID NOT KNOW IT, but that May Day 
marked one of the last official appearances 
of President of the Presidium Nikolay 
Podgorny, one of those distant gray-clad 

figures atop Lenin's tomb. The next time | 
would see the Soviet Union's leadership, he 
would be absent and his job given to another. 

That was in June, when the Supreme So- 
viet—the national legislature—assembled in 
the Grand Kremlin Palace. The diplomatic 
corps and the international press were well 
represented. Pravda had announced that Mr. 
Podgorny was no longer a member of the Pre- 
sidium, and there was speculation that Mr. 
Brezhnev, head of the Communist Party of the 
USS.R., might now become president as well. 

Sunlight filtered through curtains into the 
large assembly room; a statue of Lenin looked 
down over the proceedings. 

The chairman of the meeting soon an- 
nounced that Mr. Brezhnev had been nomi- 
nated to the presidency. 

“Now we must vote. All in favor raise their 
hands.” Every hand went up. 

“Now all opposed,” No hands went up. 

“All abstaining.” No hands, 

“Wow may introduce the General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the US.S.R. 
and now the President of the Supreme Soviet.” 

Mr. Brezhnev, in a gray suit, thanked the 
deputies for the “great confidence voted in 
me,” pointed out that it would not be easy to 
handle the burden of both johs, but that “the 
will of the party and of the Soviet peaple has 
always been my first law.” Applause. 

To keep abreast of such affairs, many Mus- 
covites turn to Prroda. The party newspaper 
has a circulation of 11 million. I attended the 
paper's daily editorial planning conference 
(pages 18-19). (Continued on page 44) 


Student relishes a winter workout in a heated open-air pool, while an attendant paces: 
like « muffied bear in the zerodegree cold. Bathers avoid the trauma of entry and exit 
by diving through a submerged opening that leads to warm dressing areas. Hardier 
switimers, dubbed “walruses,” often drift amid ice floes in the Moscow River. 
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A junior. editor rose to report that that 
morning's last elition har been 20 minutes 
late; corrective steps had been taken, The dis- 
cussion turned to Sunciay's edition. The editor 
said: “The lead story will cover the elections 
to the local soviets. Page one will have a big 
photograph of the harvest in Turkmenistan 
and coverage of important national anc inter- 
national news. On page two, an article about 
the Day of the Doctors and 4 report on prarty 
organization in Byelorussia. We will also 
cover the work competition between the coal 
miners and coal processors.” So 1t went, until 
Provda’'s six pages were accounted for. 

The chairman asked, “Does evervbody 
agree?” All agreed. The meeting was over 


FTERWARD TI talked with Deputy 
Evlitor-in-Chief Ivan Vorozheykin, “a 
heavyweirht physically and politically,” 
Bone colleague said. I asked if Pravda 
had reported the fire at Moscow's Rossrya 
Hotel, which killed scores of persons. 

“No. Really we pay very little attention to 
this kind of sensational information, We must 
husband the space in our newspaper. You see, 
we really need space for writing about our 
economic life, about the spiritual life. 

“Our most popular material is the front- 
nage editorial,” he added, “ao sort of beam in 
the sunshine of information; it directs atten- 
ticn to the most important information.” 

The “beam” for Sunday was the election of 
members of the local soviets, or councils: And 
so on Sunday | arranged to visit) Precinct 
Ne. 4 in the Sverdlov region, in the old part of 
the citv. Again there were banners and music, 
and many voters wore their best clothes. 

The balloting was in a room in the Ministry 
of Health. There were flowers, a bust of 
Lenin, decorous and helpful officials. Vludi- 
mir Kondratiev, an employee of the ministry, 
said the precinct has 1.400 registered voters. 
“We expect 100 percent turnout. itis now only 
midmorning, and $0 percent have voted.” 

A voter entered, was welcomed, and made 
his way to a long table where registrars-sat 





(pages 18-19). The voter shower! his identity 
card and was given two ballots. Each ballot 
bore one name: for city council, Mr. Anatoly 
V. Treushnikoy, sponsored by the Ministry of 
the River Fleet; for local council, Mrs. Yelena 
L. Ivanova, sponsored by the workers in the 
canteen trust of the Sverdlov region. 

The voter took his ballots, which were 
numbered, studied therm for a rnoment, and 
then walked to the center of the room, where 
he carefully dropped them into the box. No 
marking Was necessary. 

At one end of the room stood two cubicles 
of polisher! wood. Voters who chose to vote 
“no,” or to mark in another name, could 
repair there. During my stay none cick 

How was it that only one name appeared 
on each ballot? Under the Soviet constitution 
every collective or trust has the right to pro- 
pose a candidate, but in practice, Western 
observers say, the determination is made by 
the Communist Party, whose members pre- 
dominate in the local organizations. The 
nomination of the party's choice—and no 
ather—is thereby assured. 

The results of the day's voting, Mr. Kon- 
dratiey said, would not be known until about 
11 pom, an hour alter the polls closed, when 
all the ballots had been counted 


‘T WAS SEPTEMBER when I left Mas- 
cow. The leaves were turning, and the sky 
seem heavy with the promise of winter 
snows, At Sheremetyevo Airport the bus 

pulled up to the plane, and, as always, pas- 
sengers stepped out one by one to be counted 
and scrutinized as they boarded. 

Life had moved along since I had first ar- 
rived in the city: Alla the ballerma had won 
her gold medal; Andrei the poet was packing 
for a brief fellowship in the United States; 
some mew apartment buildings been 
completed, others begun. 

The plane circled away from the city. Be- 
low, forests, fields, and villages stretched to 
the horizon, Then we were above the clouds, 
and the Soviet Union passed from view, [] 


Tense beauty waits in the wings; Alla Mikbalchenko prepares for the Third Inter- 
national Ballet Competition held last year in the famed Bolehoi Theater, A: member of 
the Balshoi’s awn corps de ballet, the 20-year-old ballerina cuptured a gold medal, ane 
of three won by the Soviets, masters of the art. Perhaps she will join the ranks of Goalina 
Ulunova ond Maya Plisetskayy—touchstones of pride for Moscow and all the nation. 
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Spring returns with its bounty—nets heacy with shad —for early-morning fishermen 


The Hudson: 
“That Rivers Alive’ 


By ALICE J. HALI 
Photographs by TED SPIEGEL | 
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white perch, carp, and bluedills from upriver. 
T could see why Dovel calls the Hudson estu- 
ary one of the richest fish nurseries on the 
East Coast (painting, pages 66-7). A fifth of 
the striped bass caught in the North Atlantic, 
he estimates, crew up in the Hudson River, 
The fishermen sum it up best when they 
say simply, “That tiver's alive.” The good 
news surprises those who remember the 
Hudson of the 1960's, when it epitomized 
the nation’s problems with walter pollution. 
Each summer, dissolved oxygen in the wa- 
ter around New York City sank toward zero. 
Upriver, sailbout hulls picked upoil-slick sou- 
venirs left by tankers and barges. At the con- 
fluence of the Mohawk, a noxious blend of 
raw sewage and paper-mill wastes, dubbed 
the “Albany Pool,” spread its stench every 
summer. Fish kills surfaced nearpxrwer plants. 
A Presidential council called the river “an 
epen sewer,” and in an understandable burst 
of hyperbole, spoke of scavenging eels that 
attacked engineers taking water samples. 
Such horror stories helped spur an envi- 
ronmental movement anc federal legislation 
to “restore and maintain” all of America’s 
waterways. Millions of dollars have since gone 
into Hudson cleanup alone, generating on- 


going controversy about how clean a river 


should be. Clearly, the time has come for a prog- 
re<e report on this historic, scenic waterway. 


Rivers Lower Half Driven by Tides 


The Hudson is not a-simple river. Lore as 
it looms in the American mind, it isa midget 
in size, 306 miles long and 71st down the list 
af our rivers by length. Born in the pristine 
isolation of the Adirondacks, it exits into the 
Atlantic past New York City, ane of the most 
densely populated metropolises in the world. 
See “Close-Up: U.S.A." —The Northeast, 
a supplement to this issue.) 

In the Hudson's oft turbulent upper half,a 
dozen dams impound 70 miles into gentle 
“lakes.” In its lower half, the Hudson isn't a 
river at all but a tical estuary, an arm of the 
sea. Powered by the lunar pulse, high tide 
arrives. at Troy, 150 miles trom the Atlantic, 
twice each day to lap the base of the feceral 


dum, At the adjacent lock, unwary boatmen 
occasionally tie wp at sundown, only to be 
wrenched awake by stretching lines as the 
water drops nearly five fect on the ebb. 
The Hudson's 13,370-square-mile water- 
shed reaches inte five states. Minor trilnatar- 
ies rise in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont New Jersey claims 20 miles of shore. 
But basically the Hudson is New Vork's river. 


Explorers, Artists, and Railroad Barons 


It took three ant] a half centuries of prog- 
ress in the Empire State to despoil the water- 
way, a gradual transition set in motion by an 
explorer and witnessed by some of Anvrica’s 
favorite artists and authors. 

In the bright September of 1609, when 
Henry Hudson sailed his Half Mown to the 
present-day site of Albany, he was seeking a 
possible passage to the Orient. The English 
captain was only the first of a long line of ex- 
plorers, sloop sailors, steambout pilots, barwe- 
men, dredgers, and Coast Guard officers who 
viewed the river solely as a highway. 

The slow “civilizing’ of the river was re- 
corded by a succession of landscape artists, 
the Hudson River School of the micd-1800"s. 
Thomas Cole, Asher B. Durand, Frederic E 
Church, and Albert Bierstaclt carted! palettes 
into the open air to capture the play of light 
an water, the idvllic farms and vinevards, the 
shad fishermen, the forested slopes; and 
storms brooding over the Catskills. They 
painted a quarry here, a foundry there, a 
brick factory, an icehouse—miniature intru- 
sions overwhelmed by the setting. 

In the 1440's railroad magnates cliscovered 
the river and began 4 transformation felt to- 
day. Along both shores they built their tracks 
near the waterline, eventually corseting al- 
must. the entire estuary below Troy. 

Washington Irving, then America’s. most 
popular writer, watched the rails arrive at 
Sunnyside, his Tarrytown estate (page 77). He 
had always sought inspiration along the river, 
savoring its “wildness and savage majesty.” 
Protesting against the “iron monster,” he 
balked ut selling his waterfront. But eminent 
domain prevailed, anc the rails came through. 


Roller coaster gone wild, the upper Hudson rollicks clear and clean through Adiron- 
dack Paurk—giving two whitewater enthusiasts a ride. In contrast, the past century 
turmmed the lower Hucéen inte an iulustrial dram and oil-fouled ship channel Legislation 
and loved activists have brought a cromatic tornaround in litth more than a decade. 





Hudson estuary 


HMDAL TO TROY, saline to Newburch, the 
lower Hudson boasts as rich and varied an 
aquatic environment as Chesapeake Hoy, 
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Hudson watershed: Streams and cress lacing a (3, 370-square- 


mule river basin idark green! bring tons of rutrimnts inte the 
estuary, tupporting a remarkabia chain of iife. 





thanks to nature's timing, Some 20 marine 
species and 40 [reshwater fish utilize it ae a 
nursery. Yet as cites demand more space, 
more water, and more places to dump refuse, 
the lawer Hurlson is most affected 
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L sensed Irving's indignation during a visit 
to Sunnyside, a retreat as appealing as the 
character of Rip Van Winkle. Its shadowy 
glades seem haunted still by the ghosts of 
Ichabod Crane and the Hearlless Horseman. 

On a grassy knoll Irving's “cocked hat” of 4 
house, & comfortable stucco with eccentric 
gables and turrets, survevs his domain, Over 
the portico a gnarled wisteria planted by the 
author still twines. To the west spreads the 
Tappan Zee, the river's broad reach he loved. 
Not a huncred vards below the house gleam 
the rails he hated. 


66 


This day; amid the rattle-clatter-chug of 
work cars amid cranes, a- gang of men ham- 
mered rails, upgrading track for the arrival of 
high-speect trains to carry the commuters who 
move ever farther from Manhattan, 


Industries Transform the Riverside 


The scene could have been 1850, when the 
rails cut off Irving and all following wenera- 
tions from riverside strolls: The embankment 
arrowed across a cove south of his house, 
rendering a boat landing useless and even- 
tually turning open water into marsh, With 
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shallow bowl, peaaitas th growth oF agen shake : 
ronsemed by mi : anirnals, These, reinitty provide 
food for larval and juvenile fish, which fall prey to adult 
Bluefish (1), striped tase (2), and white perch (3), Gay 
anchovies (6), reproduce to rapidly and so 
easiness cae tiieas 
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the railroacl came noise, cinders, sparks, and 
Wailer pollubon. The rail vards at Harmon 
spewed waste oi] into the river until halted 
by court order in 1969. 

Manufacturers found the rail-rryer combi- 
nation irresistible. By 1960 some 1,000 indus- 
trial sites, including four power planis, were 
overusing the rivers capacity to dilute and 
assimilate wastes. Rarely did voices call fora 
halt; instead they warned “Swimmer, be- 
ware.” Too many New Yorkers had relegated 
their river, in every sense, to the wrong side 
of the tracks 
Pie Hudson: “That Rit 
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AS use turned to abuse, complaints grew 
louder, Irate citizens banded into pressure 


groups. In 1966 the Hudson River Fisher- 
men’s Association resurrected the fone- 


ignored Federal Refuse Act of 1899 apaimst 
dumping in navigable waterways, and the 
government started suing individual plants. 

Folksinger Pete Seeger, longtime resident 
of Beacon, worked the broader arena of public 
opinion. To craw people back to the river, he 
and other enviranmentalists built the Clear- 
water, a 106-foot replica of an 1800's Hudson 
River carco sloop. Now its treat gull wing of 
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will not damage irreplaceable resources.” 

Mrs. Keeze joined the Scenic Hudson Pres- 
ervation Conference, an organization of 
2(),000 members that she now heads. Scenic 
Huson, arguing the value of beauty as a 
public resource, won a landmark decision 
avainst ConEd in 1965. The case helped in- 
fluence Congress to pass the National E.nvi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969, requiring fer- 
cral agencies to evaluate the impact of any 
project—such as new power plants on the 
Hudson—before granting: funds or license 

Conkid now proposes to build much of its 
Storm King facility underground, but Scenic 
Huron sill opposes, and hearings continue. 

During those vears of environmental bat- 
tes, public opinion wae building for state 
and federal action. In 1965 New Yorkers 
nacsedl a billion-dollar bond issue to upgracie 
all sewoee treatment to the seconcary stage. 
Congress in 1972 passed the Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments, setting nation- 
wide standards for industrial discharges 
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Anoroached step by step, the goal is zero 
discharge: of pollutants into navyigabie 
watetways by 1955. Congress charged the 
Environmental Protection Agency with the 
difficult task of enforcement, a job since 
shared in New York with DEC—its Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation, 


River Stages a Comeback 


The new laws have actieved some striking 
results along the Hucison. Factories are care- 
fully measuring water use and effluents; many 
are installing costly waste-treatmrent facilites; 
all must report their progress regularly to 
both EPA and DEC, Nine out of ten com- 
nanies along the river say they met the first 
fecleral deadline this past July by installing 
“the best practicable control technology 
currently available.” 

International Paper Company—once one 
of the worst polluters by its own acimission 
takes special price in success 
“Ten years ago we didn't even know whal 
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Wrestling o J00-pound sturgeon into their scow, fishermen contribute! to a Nourishing 
industry just a century ago. At Hyde Park a caviar overchant cured the eggs on the spot 
and auctioned the veal-like meat Qverfished, the sturgeon seemed to disappear. Now 
Charlie White, who has “caught every kind of fish there ls on the river,” sets extra- 
heavy pets of Verplanck. On Meniorial Day at the Viking Boat Yard, be disphays a two- 
day catch (right}—676 pounds of sturgeon 


le National Geographic, January 1978 
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Nack rows out drift nets to take his share, 

While shad pay the bills, Adantic sturgeon 
in the Hudson arouse the greatest interest 
and tell most about this complicated nursery, 
Sturgeon were living when today’s continents 
drifted apart. A century ago they were netted 
by the hundreds of Avde Park, where a pro- 
fessional caviar man salt-cured the roe, mar- 
keting it at ten dollars a barrel, Sturgeon 
meat, smoked or salted, became so common 
in the state capital that it was called “Albany 
beef.” By 1900 too many fishermen meant not 
enough sturgeon to go around, and the in- 
dustry cect 


Tracking a River Monster 


There were probably alwavs some sturgeon 
in the river, belewes Bill Dovel who now con- 
ducts a ploneering two-year field study of the 
remarkable fish. One May morning I jomed 
him on a sturgeon chase; before [ knew it, a 
sturgeon was taking me for a ride. 

Perched in fishermun Charlie White's 16- 
foot skiff, I stared] down at a smooth gray 
body, five hefty feet of energy, lnsened to 
the bow. The head looked like the snout ofa 
toothless crococlile, the mouth like a retracted 
vacuum-cleaner hose, 

Charhe bad netted the fish off Verplanck 
and was supposed to taw it to the Need/tam, 
anchored in mid-river. Instead, the sturgeon 
was towing us with undulating surges, and 
Charlie—all 200-plus pounds of him—was 
Stunding in the stern, laughing. Finally, he 
whipped his antique outboard into sputtering 
motion and delivered us to the vessel. 

It took three men to wrestle the thrashing 
creature into a sling for werhing (765 
pounds), measuring (67.5 inches), and sonic 
tagving. When the sturgeon was released, It 
carried a tiny sonic transmitter wired to its 
bony buck plates. l twisted a recerver to locate 
the first bleeps. Listening was like riding on 
its back as it meandered in the area for hours 

Such tracking has helped Dovel write oa 
scenarho for spawning sturgeon, From May to 
July, ripe females follow smaller males up 
the river, swimming with the flood tide anvl 


resting on the ebb, Reaching fresh water 
from Stony Point. to Hyde Park, they spawn. 
The female “rubs out” one to three million 
ezes, a load weighing as much as fifty 
pounds. If even one-tenth of one percent sur- 
vive the next five vears, a thousand niore 
adult sturgeon will range the Atlantic from 
Nantucket to Kitty Hawk. 

While Dovel pursues sturgeon for science, 
Charlie White and Howard Jordan hunt them 
for cash (page 71}—and hope that someone 
will come along to revive the caviar industry. 
For now, they sell their catch at the Fulton 
Fish Market in Manhattan. There at dawn in 
a dimly lighted fish shed, [ watched Steve 
Tatick butcher fish. His profits came from 
shad and flounder measured in tons: But asa 
favor, he would buy single sturgeon for resale 
to a Florida man who smoked it—to sell for 
S124 

With the help of two other men, Tatick 
strung up a 17 l-pound stursean. In five 
mighty whacks, he beheaded it. Then with a 
neat ‘slice, he opened the belly to gut it On- 
lookers gasped. The two-foot cavity over- 
flowed with gray black eges. They werghed 
34 pounds—and they went into the trash. 


Caviar to Match the Caspian’s 


Uptown, in a plush office building, Arnold 
Hansen-Sturm, presiclent of Romanoff Caviar, 
talked excitedly about reviving the Hudson 
caviar industry. “The river roe I've seen com- 
pares fayorably with Iranian sevewge, which 
retails for $13 to S15 for a four-ownece jar.” 

Hansen-Sturm now imports 75,000 to 
100,000 pounds-of cured caviar from Iran an- 
nually to pack in his New Jersey plant. About 
the same amount was exported fram U_5. 
rivers.a huncdredd years ago. 

Hut a businessman needs more than hope 
to launch » million-dollar enterprise, He 
neers state seoulitioen io prevent overfishing. 
He needs the certainty of roein large lots— 
sav 3,000 pounds at a time, properly salt- 
cured from freshly caught fish. The eggs must 
meet exacting standards for quality and puri- 
ty. For now, Hansen-Sturm pays for lab tests 


Futuristic towers and ramparts of concrete flank the river at Albany, overwhebming 
the natural watercourse. The new billion-dollar Empire State Placa, ao 12-tuilding state 
affice center with saucer-shaped meeting hall, dominates the city. Downstream, the Port 
of Albany handle: a million tens of carge from ocean freighters annually 


National Geographic, Jantexry 1978 
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that have proved Hurcison roe to be free of 
most loxicants. He keeps an eve on Dovel’s 


rarer li, andl he waits 
Meanwhile, what judgement does New York 
State pass on the health of its resource? 
“The Hudson 15 dehnitely cleaner, but. 
The chief of water monitoring at DEC, Ronald 
Niaviath, spoke with some hesitation. “When 
pollution Was at its worst in the early sixties, 


the water evel was low, at near-irought 
stage: now we've had plenty of rain, ancl the 
Hudson has a much higher flow. Such vari- 
ables make comparison ditticult.” 

The river is cleaner in what the state mea- 
sures: dissolved oxyien, bacteria, biochemical 
oxvren demand, and suspended solids. Unt! 
recently, mo funds or staff existed to check 
routinely on toxic chemicals and heavy metals 
Industry is still not required to monitor the 


specihe chemicals it may cischaree direct! 
into the river or through @ city’s sewers 

“T's what we don’t test for that trichtens 
me, Maylath shook his head. His nightmares 
hecame notorious reality in 1975, when a 
crisis arose over something called PLB 


Poisons of the Electrical Age 


In 1929 chemists compounded PLB s—a 
lamily of polychlorinated biphenvis—as 
fire-resistant fluids to Insulate transtormers 
and capacitors, those electrical storage con- 
tamers found on power poles and ¢ven in 
fluorescent lights. Their usefulness spread 
—from plastics to printing inks. In allinddus 
trin! nations, PCR's have leached from dis- 
carded products into waterways, where they 
do not break down. Now traces. show up 
everywhere from Arctic ice to human milk. 


Nature s water purifier, a marsh converts wastes into elements of the food chain. But 
muirshes, such os this one near Piermont (below), cannot assimilate persistent industrial 
poisons such os PCH's The contaminant entered the river from dumps and with 
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' Others 
“We're 


said. “Is there a-gate at the Battery? 
charged pohtics in Albany, 
just crumbs.” 

While the state attempted to keep PCB's 
of the dinner tables, some GE employees 
realized they hac handled and inhaled 
chemicals for years. Their union asker ec 
cancer researcher Dr. Irving J. Selikofi of 
Wwew York Citv's Mount Sinai Medical Center 
to begin & long-range study. So far, he has 
found skin problems; other ailments that may 
be PU-related) are under investigation. He 
explains: “PCB's i ay mol 
be immeciatels But like inhaling cie- 
arette smoke and asbestos, ingesting PCB's 
mirht present a mk.” 
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\ River Clean Enowgh to Drink? 


n he state mecator determined that 
rh. had Violated water quality standards. The 
hrm has stitute that, it 
, will “wi twain eliminate environmer- 
and has built; 
treatment plant, In a sani Settlement, 
GE paid 54,000,000 toward research and 
river cleanup. DEC eK to pay 53,000,000, 
acknowledging 
fing. The unusually hich settlement signals 
thal Industry and reculatory agencies may 
be Heid responsible for past mistakes 

In one way the PCB crisis actually pushed 
river Cleanup a step ahead. It focused na- 
tonal attention on dangerous chemicals that, 
once loose in the environment, cannot be con- 
trolled. Congress last fall, after ive years of 
debate, passed a Toxic Substances Control 
Act now new chemicals suspected of being 
risks must undergo prior testing betore thes 
reach the m arket Dlace: The act singles out 
PLE's for total ban by 1979 

But what of all the older, untested chem- 
ic cals FoOIng a the river? PCB's are only the 

of the iceberg, the Environmental Scie 

Fund charees lt wants EPA and DEC 
monitor much more rigorously 

Flow much cleaner should the river be? A 
lot cleaner, if many New Yorkers have their 
Way They are lookin te iteas-2 source of more 
drinking water. Reservoirs on tributaries cup 
pl ions of resicients in the basin, but only 
100,000 seVen COM 
their water directly from the Hutson 

he river could be a major so 

for New York City and naaeby counties, says 
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lhe Hudson: “That River's Alive’ 


Lie Aris (_orps of Engineers. Anticipating a 
aoubling of demand by the year 202 
fests withdrawing 40) million gallons a-day 
from the 271 billion gallons that flow pHusl 
Esopus during spring runoff, when the salt 
line lies far to the south. Such plans are sub 
ject to public serutiny, and alreacty opposi- 
tion is gearme up. Won't the withdrawal pull 
the salt line north, upsetting natural balances? 
Won't the project ruin a stretch of 
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twins Joc 


Red-cheeked as their prizes, 
and Robin Feder carry a fall treat from the 
JK Clarke & Son fruit farm near Milton 


south of Rin Van Winkle Bridge (facing 
page), Greendale Farm raises apples 
prones, and hay. River towns try 
growth with guardianship ai 
on the water 


Pears, 
to balance 
their “win 

dows" 


riverbank? What about the toxic chemicals in 
the water? 

The town of Guecensbury can answer the 
last question, The community of 18,500, 
which spreads like anibbled doughnut around 
(slens Falls, drinks river wuter purified by the 
most modern plant on the Hudson. 


“We Did Tt Ourselves” 


In the 1960's complaints about water qual- 
ity in deteriorating wells, about low pressure, 
hardness, and taste sent water EXPerts scram- 
bling. They drilled test wells and even con: 
sidered tapping Lake George, ten miles away 
With six other towns, Queensbury undertook 
a Water study and sought federal and state 
aicl But water was running out: in 1971 the 
town on its own turned to the Hudson 


Families discover a river reatored at Ulster Landing Park near the Kingston bridge. 


Now Water superintendent Thomas Flaher 
ty wins nothing but compliments about taste 
and quantity. Summertime bans on car wash- 
ing and lawn sprinkling are in the past. The 
automated five-million-clollar plant can treal 
five million gallons a day. (Chemical com 
pounds andl a granular activatec-carhon 
filter cleanse the water of bacteria, beavs 
metals, and toxic chemicals, A tank larger 
than an Olympic swimming pool catches ten 
feet of sediment a year 

“We wanted to discharge it into the river 
where it can from,” Flaherty chuckled. “But 
EPA wouldn't let us. Said we'd be polluting 
So we trick to » landAll” 

The restoration of the Hudson has meant 
more than nursing it back to health. It m- 
volves saving what 1s left of natural shore- 








lines and even restoring some that were lost huly morning I hiked the path through a grove 

Environmentalists’ messages bombard that F-D.R. planted, past a pond where he 
local officials: Don't wipe out that marsh with taught his children to swim, under towering 
landfill Move lump away from the shore. 


Buy some property from industry to give a tidal pool néar the shore, tinv blucback her- 








mocks, anc over a tumbling brook In a 
spot ol shore back to the people Save those ring spawned days earlier were circling. Like 
BinetCHes of open land from suburban sprawl FDR. T too had to cross the tracks to reach 
Preservationists pre achieving that foal the Hudson 
by gees notable private estutes into Private and public moneys open more such 
pubis use, In one of those curious 7 irks of estates to the public everv vear. Utana, the 
history commonplace slong the Hudson, thes Moorish mansion of artist Frederic Eelwin 
ind themselves spiritual allies of the |9th- Church, was destined for the auction block 
century magnates who landscaped only a in 1966; today it is a state historic site. So is 
central stage for their mansions, leaving Clermont,a handsome seat of the Livingston 
acres of woodlands for privacy and wiew. family; there Robert Fulton, a protege, docked 
| recognized this phenomenon at Franklin his famed steamboat 
Lehino Koosevelt’s home at Avde Park with Octacon House in Irvineton, an 1859 ex: 
its mue-long tral to the river, Ona bright ample of the mid-century fad for etght-sided 


in {973 Cister County bought a former church camp to create the public park. “kr 
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houses, depots, and even barns, belongs now 
to the National Trust for Historic Preserva 
tion. That organization will sell it with the 
proviso that new 
tain it intact 

An even more ambitious scheme 
group called Hudson River Heritage. Mem 
bers aim to protect 16 mies of riverfront near 
Rhinebeck. Winthrop Aldnch, an heir to-an 
estate called Rokeby, belbeves the area's past 


OWler® restore and MMA 


fires a 


makes all of ita national resource 
In 1783 Margaret Beekman Li 
wided her Dutchess County land, 2 


vingston di 
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forebear was 
fer William 
in America, married 
he enlarged the origimal house 
to fifty rooms, Later, architect Stanford White 
“improved the interior 

“For the Astors if wis & Summer 


Aldrich said. “Now even the tax 


among nine children. Alcrnich’'s 
first mistress of Rokeby. A 
A<tor, 


ner CAWeneT. 


wWwenlthiest tun 


retreat,” 
faSess0's 
acknowledge it's a white elephant 

A state official of limited means, Alcirich 
| 


wishes be har! some a! 


Astor money to 
keep up the decaving mansion. Ceiling paint 


peels in a-reception room hung with wallpaper 
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brought from Paris in 1811. Water stains, 
lik® & giant's tears, streak marbleized pancl- 
ing. Aldrich and his family live in a portion al 


the main house, while renting out gardeners’ 


and farmers’ cottages and keeping the land im 
crops just to pay the taxes. 

some owners succumb to the temptation to 
sell off parcels of land to meet their tax bills 
The whole area could thus disappear under 
a lide of housing developments if something 
isnt done, Aldrich believes. Hudson River 
Heritave seeks desicnation: of the 16 miles as 


a national historic districl Owners may be 
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One mishap meant months of cleanup lest 
February when the barge Ethel! AY strock 
Lon Inook Keck, bostins 470,000 enflons of 
ol destined for an upriver power plant 
Directed by the Comst Guard, a derrick 
heens the listing barge afin! (left) as AU ps 
LTADSIer remaining 


underwater line, Rick Hathawas 


oll te another vessel, To 
attach 
above) had to dive uncer the ice-and-nil- 
choked surface. Crews placed floating bar- 
ners around nearby marshes, steam-cleanerl 
rocks, and scraped beaches for 70 miles to 


Lang itand—o million-dollar job 


eligible for federal tax relief and rehabilita- 
ion grants in exchange for public use, such 
as hiking trails and house tours 

The Roman Catholic Church itself owns a 
number of estates, using them as seminaries. 
hospitals, schools, and nursing homes. Cine 
priest quipped, “I've heard the river called 
the Vatican (anal.,’ 

Recycling of properties is continuous 
former Christian Brothers 
Rhinebeck, controversial Korean evangelist 
sun Myung Moon trains converts. In the town 
of Hyde Park a onetime Jesuit seminary 
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shelters an organization with the intneuine 
initials (24. That's what locals call the Cul 
nary Institute of America, the Harvard fo 


would-be chefs, maitre d’s, and restaurateurs 





lenjoeved Dutchess County apple pie m the 
E.scother Koom, @ student-run dining room 
The house wine—Benmarl—is bottled across 
the river 


Wines to Rival the Rhine s 


Phere, near Marlboro, vintner Mark Millet 
makes his <tand against urban sprawl with a 
showplace for rural renewul., 

Never suited to large-scale agriculture, 
the Mucsan's Stopes nurture Das PLES, CrucKk 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, Some ol 
America's earliest experiments in viticulture 
took place along the river. But crop problems 

Prohibition pushed vintners into apple 
growing, and high taxes now pressure sore 
farmers to sell to developers, One elders 
witiculturist sold to the Millers 

A retired magazine illustrator, Willer, his 
wife, and two grown sons began planting 
French hybrid grapes to test which were test 
guited to the mid-Hudson. From the hilltop 
Po ne ines cesionerct, thers overlook thei wt 
tiraitlaced vines and their neighbors shayy- 
branched apple trees to the river. [he terraced 

le ancl the 401] resemble those of the Rhine 
Valley, and the quality of sunlight matches 
Rome's, Miller insists. “But it’s the Hudson 
that’ the key to our special cimate, empering 
the change from winter to sprime.” 

To raise capite]- and share their enthu- 
cinem, the Millers hit on an ingenious plan 
Thev began a Société des Vienerons. Anyone 


White plume in an infrared image show 
that water used for cooling the Indian Pount 
micear power plant (heft) is warm when ex 
nelle, Whether or not this affects fish, the 
Intake syeiem i known to all same sh, 
eves, and larvae. EPA ordered lose vole 
wolime that! waolile require cConmstrucnuol I 
two flbstorn towers, which the | tant CAT a 
tor, Consolidated Ecleon, feaserts are un 
needed, costly, and uel. Hearings continue 

With no room on Manhattan, New York 
City builds a sewage plant in the Auctsan 
right) at 145th Street Fiscal, potith il, ariel 
desien problems delay completion to 1984 
nushing the cost toward oa billion collars 
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can become 2 vigneron, or winegrower, by 
purchasing a permanent right to two vines. 
Annual dues pay maintenance. In September, 
vignerons arrive to help with harvest; in 
March they come to taste and select their 
bounty—12 bottles of wine. 

In the tasting room, 28-vear-old son Eric, 
the winemaster, savored a glowing libation 
3 pronounced judgment: “As a young red, 

this- Baco Noir was like strawberries. With 
aging, it's less fruity and more austere.” | 


quickly signed on as a vigneron, staking my 


Claim to the resurgent Hudson shore. 
Realm of Spatterdock and Mummichogs 


Estates and vineyards have supporters, but 
humble marshes have constituents too, A 
conference at Bard College in Annandale 
drew 25 marsh specialists, one for every 160 
acres of tidal marsh on the Hudson, With 
self-taught naturalist and Hard instructor 
Erik Kiviat, I explored this domain by canoe. 

We had to duck under a railroad bridge 
to enter Erik's special province, North Bay, 
It was a fitting approach, since probably half 
the Hudson marshes were formed after the 
railroad cut across creek mouths. Then secli- 
ments built up, and plants took root 

In the 350-acre confines of North Bay, 
rustling spatterdock and ten-foot cattails 
waved. Slow-moving, tide-carved nvulets 
snaked between mudbanks pocked with 
muskrat burrows. Ahead of the bow, silver 
flashed, like Lilliputian porpoises at play. 

“Mummichogs,” Erik identified a type of 
killifish. “They skip across the water when 
disturbed. They're an important link in the 
march chain.” 

Eroded nutrients from the land nourish 
algae and aquatic plants; killifish eat the 
plants; birds, fish, and snapping turtles relish 
the killifish. Thus the marshes, like the river 
shallows, serve as nutrient factories for the 
estuary, They are also stopovers for birds mi- 
erating along the Atlantic flyway 

Many marshes have been baclly damaged 

by landfill, factory wastes, and poisons leach- 
ing from dumps, but not North Bay. Erik 
dipped up a floating seedling. “Golden club 


That's a sensitive plant that has disappeared 


from the Kingston Marsh, but flourishes here. 
It seems to be one signal—a canary ina coal 
mine—about the health of a marsh.” 

Each semester Erik turns the marsh into 


a living laboratory, passing on to the next 


generation of ecology students his concern 
for the natural world. 

An even vounger generation is being. im- 
bued with the river's legacy in an unlikely 
place—the Yonkers waterfront There Carol 
(Y Leary, of the recreation department, helped 
persuade the city—poor to the point of de- 
faulting on its bonds—to back & summer 
boating program, 

With hard-won funds she bought canoes 
and kayaks. For a site she leased a vacant 
Naval Reserve center. From the Yonkers Ca- 
noe Club next door came voung people to 
serve as counselors. During four-week ses- 
sions thirty voungsters train in safe boating 
and come to treasure their river. Field trips 
take them to the marsh behind Constitution 
Island, to South Street Seaport Museum in 
Manhattan, and across the river to a sandy 
notch of shore at the base of the towering 
Palisades, below the town of Alpine. 

Leaming Firsthand About a River 

I joined the youngsters for a camp-out at 

Alpine, their final fling of the season. The 


mile crossing was an easy paddle, leaving 
plenty of time before dark for hamburgers 


ancl hikes, marshmallows and storytelling. As 


I scrunched down in my sleeping bag on the 


sand, 9-year-old Rose Anne Noone clicdn'twant 


me to miss a thing. “Look at the river now. 
It's so still. The wind is barely rippling the 
waves. In the morning it will all change.” 

Morning was a long time off, what with 
passing tugboats, Albany-bound freighters, 
wailing trains, even a light rain. 

But as predicted, at sunrise the waves were 
high, the wind blew from the north, and the 
tide raced out to sea. The youngsters were un- 
daunted; the Hudson was their territory now. 
In a small way they had joined the ranks of 
river lovers, the dilicent officials, responsible 
industrialists, and dedicated environmen- 
talisis who care enough to help the Hudson 
on its road to recovery. 0 


Aquatic playground in the shadow of the World Trade Center, the Hudson hosts 
u Sunfish regatta, emblematic of New Yorkers’ renewed enjoyment of their river. 
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young, this female ferries them to a mesr- 
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only after she hears her babies chirping 








They're not cuddly. They don't lurve big seul- 
Jul eves (eke seais, Most of the anima {he 
world i concerned wilh are Péeauliful, or tev 
tue at your heartstrings. Crocodiles have a 


ey eal dogs in Florida— 
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ROCODILES are disappearing rapid 
Iv from the earth. In Niger a nmver 
SWHITD 15 drained to grow veretobles 
for Europe, and in three vears its 
crocs are gone. In 1967 on Pams's Rue clu 
Faubourg St-Honore, a wealthy American 
mais S750) tor a portable har covered with 
saltwater crocodile skin. Meanwhile adven- 
Liverpool Kiver in northern Australia 

The crococdilians have heen around for 


turers shoot forty crocs a night out of the 


nearly 200 nmullton years. There are 271 species 
of them, imchuding the American allizator 
[hey have seen continents shift and have per 
sisted through the worst of many ice ages 
Yet in just thirty years, massive hunting and 





habitat destruction have decimated even 
member of this ancient order, Crocochilia 

Although stringent laws have closed down 
most of the United States market, as many 5 
two million crocestilian hides a vear are still 
trafficked workdwide, Some experts warn 
that no crococdilian except the American alli- 
gator may survive in the wild much bevond 
century's end 

(ihthers are fess gloomy. Under pressure 
fro wa lillite BrOU fs. mice nahwns have Hf 
least remover! their crocodilians trom the ver- 
Min calegory, Some are actually coming to 
Value those crocs they have left 

Srrentists, too, have begun to look carefulls 
at crococdilians. This is difficult. Crocs live in 
Bolated, unpleasant places, lhey disappear 
at the wink of a wacling stork’s eve. And thev 
spend most of their hme doing nothing. Bu 
when they do act, they are magnificent and, 
we are learning, decply interesting 

Crocotiiies survived white their close kin 
the dinosaurs clecd out. Croc brains are far 
Tore complex than those of other reptiles 
They learn readily. Crocodile hearts are al 
Tost 25 advanced as those of birds and mam: 
mals. In fact, their closest [living relatives are 
the warm-blooded bir 
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even gather brush to build nests, as birds do 
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iree feet bo mere than 25, from afew pounds 
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VEHTs OF more 
Vtew species preter solitary lives, but most 
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lers. Their grants, hisses, chirps, and growl 
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muy communicate underwater, too, Lhirough 
low-frequency warblings inaudible to us 
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Ae Nike Croc & CuNMInNY enouen to stalk 

5 DUT, Strone enouen to bring down ane 

dismember awater buitaio, vet centle enouen 
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Down-witler Crocs in Trouble 


lt was the first of many crocodile days. | 
a town into the Aboriginal settlement ai 
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die conference of the International Union tot 
‘ Mh pect i oe nrg ROE : 
f SerVaAlion of Nature I es ED CTO Spee rial 
i P i fa 
jato—a heftv nercentige of the worlct's tota 


had convened at a research station set up | 
the University of Svdnev and the Northern 
Territory. The Maninerida team studies, and 
Ay ba io salvece, whats Wit oF A istralia 
SUtWater crococuics 

ite saltwater croc 1s the biewest and some 
say the most dangerous of crocodiles, F her 
men in Oueensiand once hauled in one that 
reportecthy measured 33 feet. Histoancally thes 
have ranged from Inclia to Australia. The 
Have bee ry found AL Sa F cs ore F ij, dthoueh. 
like most crocotiles, thev chslike waves ane 
Teer ¢ aim estuaries. 

l went up one of those estuanes with crad 
uate atucdent Bill Magnusson. Bill needed ti 
change film tna time-lapse camera he hal set 
uf Over a crocodile nest fe Wee stucdvire 
Bill's legs were scarred with the tropical 


ulcers one picks up (Comtinmed on page 06) 


Fourteen feet of terror. a Nile crocodile 


prow Ls South Afri 15 ot Luci esory Te 


scarch station. Aithough the species, which 
ranges over much of Africa, commonly preys 
on antelopes. Lape buffalo, and even man, 
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fare, such as frogs, turtles, crabs, and fish 
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CYURVIVORS OF THE DINOSAUR AGE, the once flourishing order 
k.? Crocodilia largely inhabits tropical and semitropical regions. 
Only 21 species and seven subspecies remain, 20 of which are shown 
abows, They are divided into three families according to variations im 
skull, scales. and tecth—all adaptations to different habitats and diets. 

Alligators anid caimane form one family, their broad toout= useful 
for crushing ore eating a variety of small animals, birds, ane fich. 
Except for the critically endangered Chinese alligator, they inhabit 
the Anmericas. 
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FRSLAN SLENDER - 
SHOUTED CROC DOLE 


South America's calmans, ranging from the 
ls-foot black to the three-foot smooth-fronted 
dwart, are now the skin trade's main courry. 

(ne sure mark of the crocodile family lower 
teeth ane still exposed when jaws are closed, A few 
American crocs remain in southern Florida; ag- 
pressive Cuban crocs may still survive in Zapats 
Swamp, In Australia inaccessible billabongs ahel- 
ter Johnson's croc, while in Papua New Guinea 
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dovens af farms tear reptiles captured in the wild 


Some 11,000 Siamese crocs—possibly extinct in 
the wild—thrive on a breeding farm in Thailand 


The wide distribution of relentlessly hunted Nile 


and saltwater species is their kev to survival. 

Best angler of all crocodilians is the sole surviv- 
ing member of the third family, the long-nosed 
gharial, or gavial, of the Indian subcontinent. The 
false gharial of Malavsia is actually a ero 


qs 


from wilking through the thick gray mud 
in the wet season. Professor Marry Messel, 
the project director, says too much lime 
around <turk and steamy Maningrida can 
rot the brain as well as the limbs. 

We were on the river before dawn ani mo 
tored deep into what seemed like the Devil's 
backyard. We beached the boat on a bank of 
quicksand and trudged through head-high 
saw grass Into a dense meloleuca swamp 

“An old Aborigine named Dick and his 
eon Oscar showed me thie nest,” said Bill 
“Otherwise | never would have found it 
To both Dick and Oscar the croc was an 
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Tuning in for science, Michael Yerbury 
of Australia's Oniversity of Sydney adjusts 
a solar-powered tatlio transmitter attached 
to a saltwater crocodile’s head with a special 
adhesive. Scientists track the wild croc’s 
wide-ranging movements while testing the 
device, designed to send signals as far as a 
hundred miles 
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ancestral totem, the spirit of their Dreaming. 

“A few months later Oscar died suddeniv. 
The medicine man told Dick they har be- 
traved the sanctity of the crocodile nest. His 
son's death was the croc’s revenge.” 

Dick was warned to fice Maningrida, and 
dic. Bill, regretful, but as an outsider um- 
mune to Aboriginal totems, continued his 
studies, When we reached the nest, we saw 
no sign of the mother. In the days before croc 
hunting, nesting females allowed nothing 
near their eges, But survival of the shiest has 
ruled inrecent vears. Bill reloaded the camera, 
focused on a pile of brush containing sixty 
crocodile emes, and we withdrew. The mother 
was undoubtedly chose, masterfully camou- 
flaged, watching. And if she has a spirit, as 
the Aborigines believe, she had every reason 
to bein a vindictive mood. 

“Northern Australia once had millions of 
ssltwater crocs. Today there are about 5,000," 
said Dr. Messel. “I thank Geol the govern- 
ment finally outlawed hide hunting. This 
place was like the Wild West of the 1850's. If 
I'd offered fifty cents for: your skin, you 
wouldn't have lasted five minutes.” 


Some Have a Taste for Homans 


The guns cut of Darwin were quieted in 
972. But the pressure to hunt crocs could 
return. “Most people associate crocs with un- 
civilized places,” said biologist Gordon Grige. 
“And if a child is taken. at a beach, savy, it will 
become almost impossible to defend our ef- 
forts to conserve the crocs.” 

Wild saltwater croc tales abound. Hordes 
of crocs reportedly savaged nearly a thousand 
retreating Japanese soldiers in a Burmese 
swamp during World War IL In 1976 a news 
dispatch from Indonesian said crocs devoured 
$0 passengers of a sinking ferryboat. 

The croc experts at Maningrida scoffed at 
these stories. Crocodiles prefer stealth and 
narmally avoid both man and commotion 
Nevertheless, crocodiles do occasionally eat 
people. No question. A few months earher in 
Queensland, a young mine worker had been 
out pig hunting. A friend saw him strip fora 
swim. The next person to sec him was a 
local police officer, who found his remains 
inside an 18-font croc. 

However, only three species—the saltwater 
croc, Africa's Nile crocodile, and the large 
American alligator, it now appears—can be 
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considered man-killers. A few others, such as 
India's mugger crocodile, will attack if pro- 
voked, especially while nesting. Yet all an 
cursed with a sticma of primeval wickedness 

‘OO what a crococdilian world is this, Com: 
mos d of treach ries, and msnarine wiles!” be- 
moaned poet Francis Quarles in the 1600's 
an active hatred of these brutes 
and a desire to kill them,” 


Churchill on first seeing Nile crocs close up 


‘lLavow 
wrote Winston 





Are Crocs Good for Nothing? 


In India, Rajasthani student Kamal Shar 
ma was puzzled by my interest in the once 
ubiquitous mugger: “But, sir, they are of no 
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Whal good are croce? As master predators, 
crocodiles help keep other animals, especially 
roweh fishes, check. Crocs also excrete the 
food they eat as nutrients other animals and 
The American alligator hae 
The water holes it dics 
kero the animals of Florida's Evergiades 
alive during the drv season. But the question 
sparks debate even among those who want to 
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save them. At Maningrida some specialists 
argued inal crocs are a renewable resource 

“Lo save the crocodiles, we must commer 
cialize them,” said a state biolowist from Lou 
isiana, where annual alligator hunts and hide 
auctions are held. Only if thev can make a 
profit from crocs, he thinks, will people pro- 
lect them 

Others worry that a legal supply of croco 
dile skins will only stimulate more poaching 

“Why does an animal have to be useful?” 
argued Dr. Wayne King of the New York Zoo 
logica ‘Besides, our only uses for 
crocodiles have been expensive trivia.” 

The crocodiles most commonly turned into 
“Livia today are the Caimans of South Amer 
ica, despite widespread laws forbidding thei 
export. Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela offi- 
clully protect their animals, but borders in 
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Latn Amernca beak badly. Along a main high 
way in French Guiana | saw trucks piled high 


WIth Calman skins—lrom swamps unknown 
—headed for Europe. 

‘Un the day I left Colombia for Manin 
Brida, Swid Veteran crocodile biologist Fede- 
rico Miedem, “nermission Was given to ex 
port 290,000 caiman hicles. There aren't that 
many adult cammans teft in the country.’ 

Moreover, m Latin America, as elsewhere, 
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half the hides rot before reaching a buver 
\ few sizable populations of the common 
caiman remain. But the bigger black and 
broad-snouted caimans may soon join the 
ranks of critically endangered crocodilians 
The Orinoco crocodile—about 280 left, may- 
be. The Stamese croc—11,000 left in a Bane- 
kok farm, perhaps none in the wile. The 
Chinese alligator—no word in recent. years 
on this oniv immediate kin of the American 
Wligater; possibly extinct in the wild 
Gravely imperiled, too, has been the re- 
markable gharial, alen known as the gavial, 





which until mid-century still flourished in the 





Revered as a totem in 
Australia, a saltwater crocodile prepares to 
eal @& cathsh ina OONnTeM porary Lbhoriginal 
bark painting. In ancient Egypt, wrote the 


parts of northern 


reek historian Heroclotus, some ctwellers 
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emnbuimine and bunane 


them in scred tombs when thev hed 


cool Himalayvan-fed rivers of the narthern 
Inchan subcontinent. 

“T think we ve lost the gharial,” crocodile 
specialist Howard (amphbeil hac told me be- 
fore the Maninerida meeting 


India Moves to Save the Charial 


some months later in India, I stood on a 
remote bluff overlooking the Girwa iver 
near the Nepalese border. A quarter of a mile 
iway on a sandbar basked three bulky green 
charials On the far shore lay a large female 
and a < 

“Vow are looking aft ten of the rarest and 
most ehusive animals in the world,” said Dr 
Robert Bustard, technical acviser to a United 


Nations-assisted Government of Incia proy- 
ect to save the gharial 
huare ELE LEAS thes Were, Thetr large ercperey ji 


PvE: Were raised ane =(*l hack like a ite §, 


Their long, narrow jaws, studded with more 
than a sender teeth, resembled 
ewordfish bills (above), Nature fashioned 
these thin jaws to slash through the water 
ancl snatch the fastest of fish. Often a ghurtial 
will throw its catch into the air to gulp it head- 
first. That way the gills don't snag the gullet 


Wear the shore two elidine eves broke the 


hundred 


water surface. Slowly, like a dinosaur climb 
ing out of a million-veur sleep, an 18-foot male 
lumberecd onto the sand. His short Hippered 
inch of beachhead 
These harmless phantoms of the river move 
poorly on lund. and leave the water only to 
bask. mostly in the cool months. 

As the bie muvle emerged, we could make 


lecs strained tor ever 


out a tuberous lump on the end of his upper 


jaw. Even in this decade some biologists have 
argued that this glare (“pot” in Hindi) was 
a myth, Not every mature chartal has this 
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extraordinary organ, and no one knows whal 
it does. Dr. Bustard speculates that it serves 
to resonate mating calls. 

Only about sixty wild aclult ¢harials remain 
in India and perhaps forty in Nepal. Their 
demise began in the 19th century during the 
days of the shikar, or royal hunt. In Orissa, 
ome Maharaja reportedly shot a hundred 
gharials in one dav for target practice 

However, most gharials have disappeared 


since the early 1950's, victims principally of 


dam butlding, hide hunting, and net fishing. 

Fishermen everywhere tend to regard croc- 
ociles as natural enemies, voracious compet- 
tters for their catch. Actually, crococliles eat 
relatively little, usually taking their meals 
many dave apart They also tend to prey on 
rough, undesirable fish 





With no safe havens, it seemed that time 
had run out for the gharials. But suddery at 
ten minutes to midnight, there is hope. 

“Two vears ago we used to laugh at croco- 
cliles;" said one district magistrate. “Now we 
cherish them. They are of mternatonal 
priority.” 

This change reflects not only concern for 
endangered species, but also an eye upon the 
rupee. There is monev to be made from them 
—through crocodile farms. 

Hunery Tribesmen Relish Eces 

In Uttar Practesh I visited two state charial 
breeding centers. Chief Wildlife Warden V 
B. Singh showed me hundreds of babies 
being reared from ees taken from the wilt! 
before hungry tribesmen found them. They 
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are being released into five new sanctuaries 
When these are brimming with gnod-size 
charials—in about five years—farming may 
begin. The mugger, also badly depleted, ma‘ 
be farmed even sooner 

From New Guinea to Japan, croc farming 
is a coming thing, Like sanctuaries, farms 
may save some species from extinction, but 
crocodiles have known more glorious days 

Ancient Egyptians put gold bracelets on 
the animals’ legs. An elaborate city, Croco- 
dilopolis, was built, legend bad it, in honor of 
a crocodile. When the Greek geographer Stra- 
bo visited Crocodilopolis, he saw priests open 
the jaws of a basking holy croc and put in 
roasted meats and cakes, and pour ina pitch 
érful of wine mixed with hones 

[ found nothing but ancient rubble and a 
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Teeth bared in rage, a 14-foot Nile croc 
at the St. Locia refuge in South Africa slaps 
the water with his head (above, left}, ane 
OM the wass bic tales express mood and ter- 
fiorahty. “Alter watching him for four 
months. | could almost sense when he'd do 
it,” recalts photographer Blair, whose pic- 
tures are among the most remarkable ever 
made of crocodile behavior. 

The bie croc’s aggressiveness grew as the 
time neared for his mate to lav eggs. Finally, 
he clamped bis massive jaws on the tail ofa 
trespassing: ten-foot male tabove) and 
dragged him from the pond. Weeks liter, he 
Killed snd ate the interloper 


lead dow at Crocodilopolis, but nearby a 
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Primeval borde basks beside Renva's Lake 
lurkana, bome of the world’s largest re 
maining contentimation of Nile ¢rocoriles 
left!. Ry soaking wp the sun, which elistens 
evil their bid kt the ool ii ut] Taf i er coci hes 
raise their body temperature 

[tinerant fishermen, who have descended 
on the desojate inke in search of desperatel 





needed food, now threaten its eeyeral thou- 
Sant) Crocs cespite POVEeTnmMell protection 
In acldition to fish, they often haul in net 
tearing giants (below), which they kill and 
miscinl Althouen the quality of the hides is 
poor, poachers, many from Ethionia, an 
also a perennial problent. 

Few other predators—an rare occasions a 
lion or leopard, or an angers! hippopota- 
mus—pose 4 threat to adult crocs, but o 
veritable aooy of ruders takes a huge toll 
of eges anc young. They include the mest 
folibine monitor Urard, moneuoses ana 
other small animals, and such wading birds 
as this siv-foot-tall goliath heron (right) 
in (ganda, holding a young croc in its beak 
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(Continued from page 102) under and bail 
the water with bubbles snorting from his nos- 
trils, Or he might surdenly shoot half his 
body straight out of the pond and slap his 
head soundly against the water 

One day, alter four parks board rangers 
strained to heave a culled dead antelope over 
his fence, Wolfgang lumbered out of the pond, 
picked the animal wp in his jaws, and trotted 
it back to the water 

He gutted it first. Qver the next two days, 
as hunger urged, he would twist off chunks, 
or grab a leg in his jaws, rear up, and slap the 
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Loutsiann hide hunter Glenn Hebert 
shoois an American alligator above), 
caucht on aw baited hook near Sweet Lake 
The state's carefully controlled 1976 har 
yest permitted 4.500 gators to be taken in 
three parishes. Conservationists sav thal 
making marshes orotitalle has helped fore- 
stall drainage for cattle pracing and soy 
beans, Skins destined for a slate-annctloned 
auction dry near Sulphur (iecing page) 
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carcass against the water to break off the 
limb. Then he would crash it and swallow 

Crocodiles cannot chew. They simph 
break, crunch, and gulp. They also swallow 
stones, which churn in their stomachs, grind- 
ing the food further. Their stomachs secrete 
powerful acids to help digest bones and carti- 
lage. Remarkably, crocs will sometimes skin 
a tough-hided animal—a most delicate job 
for big jaws—before eating it. Occasionally, 
one croc will hold prey while a partner rolls 
over and over in the water to twist of a piece 
small enough to swallow. 

Yet, for all their beastly behavior, croco- 
diles are devoted parents. 

Mary Crocodile mated in early October. A 
month later, she dug a hole, dropped some 40 
white eggs into it covered them, and plopped 
down. When T returned some 80 days later, a 
much-thinner Mary had scarcely moved 
Thanksgiving and Christmas had come and 
gone. Wolfgang hac finally killed—and de 
voured—the young pretender in his pond 

Yet Mary sat squat atop her nest, having 
eaten but once, growling at whatever came 
near, und leaving cuard only briefly to cool 
OH during the hottest hours: 


Yelps Signal Hatch Time 


Mary turned out to be a problem mother 
Ninety-five days—the maximum time viable 
eg take to hatch—had passed. Normally 
baby crocs call from underground when 
hatching begins, These calls prompt the moth- 
er to dig the nest open. 

There had been no peep, and Tony feared 
the eges would rot. While an assistant lured 
Mary across the pond with fish, he scratched 
the surface, revealing several rotten eggs— 
but also one with a thrashing tail sticking out 

A very upset Mary charged back to her 
nest. ‘Tony rolled in two reacdy-to-hatch eggs 
from a Wild nest. One hatched and lét oul a 
velp. Mary swooped the litth croc up as if she 
were going to eat it. She didn't. Soon we could 
se the baby crawling about inside her jaws 
Its velping prompted her own babies to cry 
out. They hatched as she scraped open the 
nest, and she scooped them up one at a time. 

When Mary had six babies in her mouth, 
she swam them across the pond to a site she 
had selected to be their nursery. Usually, Tony 
savs, the female waits until all epes are 
hatched so that none will be left defenseless. 
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Dow's best friend, plucky David Pete 
swam ta the rescue alter an alligator treed to 
tack his pup ina central Florida luke last 
iw. When the reptile clumped down on 
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Free ane alerted wildlife offieers, who shot 
the cight-footer (below). The animal's bold 
ness had grown when loca) residents todlts| 
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But Mary was a young mother, and we hac 
obviously clisturbed her, 

Eventually Mary carried all the hatchlings 
to the nursery, where they learned to feed on 
frogs, fish, and insects For two months Mary 
guarded them, fending off the many preca- 
tors that would make a meal of her voung. 


Poachers Still Take a Toll 


Nature makes life hard for a crocodile in 
Africa, but man has made it much worse. 
While most African governments have. ended 
organized shooting, poaching continues. 

Probably the greatest remaining concentra- 
tion of crocs basks along Kenya's wild and 
fearsome Lake Turkana, formerly Lake Ru- 
dolf, which cutsthrough more than a hundred 
miles of desert and volcanic spewings two 
hours north of Nairobi by plane. 

This is: a macdman’s place, I thought, a 
wildlifes-management consultant lan Parker 
and T flew over the hot, desolate shore where 
crocs basked by the hundreds (page 104). 

“In 1966 we estimated there were 17,000 
crocs in Lake Turkana,” he said. “Many have 
since been destroved in defense of fishing 
interests. But the lake is remote ane the land 
around it is basically worthless. Also, the 
crocs have bony growths in their belly skins 
that lower their value. Df theyre going to sur- 
vive anywhere, tll be: here.” 

Since protection began in Kenya in the 
early 1950's, he added, crocs have come back 
well in some rivers. “They won't make it 
there though. Not with Kenya's population 
growing at 3.3 percent a vear. The rivers will 
be dammed, and there'll be irrigation projects. 
Besides, a Nile croc in a river is a bloody bad 
thing for the people who live there.” While 
Lake Turkana crocs seldom trouble humans, 
those in rivers kill several Kenyans every year. 

Perhaps Africa's river crocs are especially 
azeressive because they are used to taking 
large mammals that come to the banks to 
drink. Kenyan paleontologist Richard Leakey 
reported being attacked once by big Omo 
River crocs while on a National Geographic 
society expedition in Ethiopia. Crocs charged! 
Leakey’s boat, actually biting into the side. 

“They etther considered our boat to be a 
menace ta their society, or the source of a 
tasty meal,” recalled Leakev. 

Most of those Omo River monsters are gone 
now. A game guide in Addis Ababa told me 


A Bad Time to Be a Crocodile 


that in recent years large expeditions financed 
by one French Jeather firm, Dofan, slaugh- 
tered countless crocs throughout Ethiopia. 

In neighboring Sudan I talked to ecologist 
Asim el Moghraby. “We still hacl three croce- 
diles here in Khartoum until 1970," he said. 
“It was beautiful to watch them basking on 
the Nile. Somebody shot one. Another was 
caught ina net, and the last just disappeared.” 

Even in the great Sudd, where the White 
Nile turns into an impenetrable papyrus 
swamp the size of Iowa, hunting took a heavy 
toll before controls were imposed. Now the 
crocodile is about to confront progress. Dig- 
ving begins soon on the Jonglei Canal, which 
will drain Sudd waters for irrigation. Sudan 
hopes to become the breadhasket of the Arab 
world. But once again, what may help people 
will destroy crococliles: 


France Unmatehed for Elegant Hides 


Returning home from Africa, T passed, as 
most crocodiles themselves do these days, 
through Paris. A hide tanned in France, I 
learned as | toured the feather factory of 
Hermes, the producer of the world's finest 
crocodile items, is the eréme de la créme 

“Tn other countries they use the same raw 
products, the same chemicals anc oils at we 
doin France,” boasted tanner Pierre Grawitz, 
“But it’s like your saying vou are going to take 
a duck and some oranges and make Maxim's 
canard a ferange. Hah! Just try it.” 

Undeniably, the lustrous merchundlise at 
Hermes, the $300 wallets and $2,000 hand- 
bags, exuces elegance and fine workmanship. 
But few such items will pass U.S. Customs 
casily these clays. Depending on the species, 
federal laws forbid or diseourage the import 
or export of crocodilian goods, 

Furthermore, most crocedilian commerce 
in this country was shut down in the early 
1970's, when nine states—notahly New York, 
heart of the leather fashion industry—forbacle 
any trade in crocodile items 

Concern for our own once depleted croco- 
dilian, the American alligator, inspired these 
laws. Thev worked, and today the alligator is 
out of danger. In fact, in Louisiana, gators 
have grown thicker than shrimp in a Cajun 
gumbo. In 1975 three parishes received an 
exemption from federal endangered species 
laws, and now each September hold a short 
gator season. The skins are sold at a special 
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auetion to be tanned domestically and sold in 
those states where it is legal, mostly as boots. 

1 arrived at Ellis “Benck” Benckenstein's 
bavou-side backvard in Calcasiew Parish just 
after dark: At a picnic table beneath two 
naked light bulbs, Benck was scraping away 
the jest remnants of flesh from a nine-foot 
cutor hide. When the skin was clean, he 
rubbed it down with rock salt to preserve it 
for the suction und rolled it up, 

“We're up to our ears in gators,” said 
Benck's wife, Brenda, over lemonade. “Why, 
thew stop trafic anc even crawl onto the air- 
port runway. We lost a dog to one, Just out 
back: The kics can't swim in the bavou,” 

Alligators nearly vanished from these 
marshlands in the 1950's, when their skins 
were more fashionable than blue suede shoes 

“My daddy carpeted the insides of his old 
DeSoto with water skins,” said neighbor Mary 
Fay LeBlanc. “That was class!” 

These days in Calcasiew Parish, however, 
nothing seems more pnzed than the succulent 
white meat from the gator's tail Alligator 
flesh cannot be sold legally. Butitis bartered, 
and few presents are as dearly given. 


What Wine Goes With Gator? 


A woung gator hunter, Bruce Watts, brought 
some alligator be had spit-barbecued to 
Benck's. lt tasted like a cross between fish 
and chicken, “I like gator any way,” said 
Bruce. *Southern-fried or alligator jambalaya, 
but alligator spaghetti is hard to beat.” 

Moxt bayou gator hunters bait shark hooks 
with blackbirds and leave them dangling 
from bamboo poles just over the water. When 
a hooked gator is found, it is hauled in and 
shot. Louisiana hunters last year legally took 
some 4,500 hides, fetching as much a5 $15 a 
foot at auction. 

A few hundred miles away in Florida some 
8,000 alligator complaints a vear plague the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Particulariy in central Florida, alli- 
gators—usually much too small to be dan- 
gerous—are popping up everywhere from 
laundry rooms io rose gardens, as more 


and more people move into gator habitat. 

Some now tegard the alligators almost as 
mascots, Along Lake Alice on the University 
of Florida campus, students regularly toss 
them cookies and marshmallows. At Lake 
Mirror in downtown Lakeland, retiree Mil- 
lard Fallis asked game and fish commission 
officer Floyd Buckhalter about Blinkie, a one- 
eved alligator that has prewled that lake for 
years. “Tell me if what I'm doing is wrong,” 
said Fallis. “A couple of times Blinkie has 
been lying on the shore here, and I've gone 
down and patted him.” 

Not a gool idea, advised Buckhatlter. 
“When vou get people giving them names 
and calling them up by beating on pans, that’s 
when they get dangerous. They lose their nat- 
ural fear of humans.” 


Problem Animals Now Hunted 


Alligator attacks have increased markedly, 
A teenage virl was killed] swimming in a lake 
in 1974. Aowildlife biologist was mauled by a 
12-footer in the Oklawaha River in 1975. 

Although 2 swimmer in Florida is far more 
likely to drown than be attacked by an allizn- 
tor, some big gntors—eight feet and aver—do 
need to be dealt with 

After the animal's endangered status was 
downgraded to threatened last January, the 
vame and fish commission began an experi- 
mental program, sending former alligator 
hunters out to kill problem animals, then auc- 
tioning the hides. ‘The first auction brought 
$18.50 a foot for 592 gators. The hunters got 
70 percent of the price. The commission views 
this as. an economical way to control both alli- 
gators and costs. 

The state would also like to hold alligator 
harvests, and recently decided to permit the 
sale of farmed animals. That decision pleases 
Ed Froehlich, one of several Floridians who 
have been learning how to raise gators in cap 
tivity on a gamble that the murket would re- 
open: More than 2,000 gators now swish and 
scramble about the ponds and tanks on Ed's 
farm near West Palm Beach. 

“Tt takes two hundred pounds of meat every 


Handbags on the hoof feast at Ed and Francine Froehlich's alligator ranch near West 
Palm Beach, Florida. Their 2,500 2ators gobble 3,000 pounds of meat and fish weekly. Un- 
der ideal conditions young alligators can convert each pound of food into half a pound of 
body weight. The Froehlich hope to harvest 200 hides: this year—and 1,000 by 1980 
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Knec<deep in contraband, U5. Fish and 
Wildlife Service inspector Sam Librandi 
ihelow, left) and the Bronx @oe's Dr 
Wavne King examine crocodile products 
conftisented at New York's John F. Renner 
International Airport Though federal Liaw 
permits the skins of five species to enter the 
U.S, nine states, including New York, pro- 
hibit any trace tn triwile prochucts 





Daredevil swim allows photographet 
Jonathan Blair to come within ten feet of a 
[2?-foot alligator (cing page) at Floncda’s 
Wakulla Sprines. Though reky, Blair's dive 
nonetheless underscores wild gaters’ essen- 
til shyness toward humans. The resurgence 
of alligators in the United States reflects 
more than a cdecacle of prohecthon ow other 
aovernments are working to 4ave their 
crocoditians, amid fears that it may al 
ready be too late 
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other day just to feed the littl ones,” he said 
He and his wife, Francine, grind chicken 
necks, fish heals, and beef irvers into chunks 
that their 1,600 baby gators. can manage 

Frenzy erupted 5 the babies piled out of 
the water, crawling over each other, to shovel 
their little jaws into the meat. “Sometimes one 
will bite into andther’s leg, thinking it's meat, 
and twist it richt off,” said Francine. 

We drove to a pond where Ed keeps most 
af his 150 breeders, large animals ae long as 
12 feet. “C"mon here,” he yelled, and an arma- 
da of huge heads veered rapidly shoreward 
Like tame dogs, they crawled out to grab hsh 
from Froncine’s hand 

Now that skins are becoming available 
again, Ed savs, “a hundred gator farms 
couldn't meet the clemanel.” 


Future Uncertain for Wild Crocodilians 


The new availability of gator skins puts 
conservationists ina quandary. Many concede 
that a moderate, luxury-item hide trade would 
not hurt alligator populations, It might even 
encourarve more nations to farm their croco- 
dilians rather than deplete natural stocks. 

The big worry is that the black market will 
get out of control again. Most biologists be- 
liewe there will never be too many gators, 
that natural mechanisms, including cannibal. 
ism, will keep alligator numbers in harmony 
with the available habitat. “I'd like to see 
them managed as sonebirds or herons are 
—for the sheer value of seeing them,” sani 
Everglades Park biologist Jim Kushlan 

However managed, the alligator will sur- 
vive. [ts saltwater cousim, the shy American 
crocodile, will have a much harder time. A 
few pockets of Anverican crocs remain in the 
Caribbean, but the small Florndsa population 
has been nearly wiped out, most recently bs 
land development tn the kevs. (Cars have run 
aver several of the rare dclult crocs near Aes 
Largo. Only 11 known nesting females remain 

The future for most other crococlilian= also 
remnins bleak. As Bob Bustard said in India 
“T would love to have crocodiles everywhere, 
but that’s no more realistic Lhan irving to put 
buffalo back into the wheat belt. All we can 
cemand is-a few viable and inalienable sanc- 
tuanes for each species in their natural range.” 

More bkely we'll have farms 

Allin all, were La crocodile, I'd preter an- 
other ict age 1 
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NEW ZEALAND'S 
MILFORD TRACK 


“Walk of a Lifetime’ 


By CAROLYN BENNETT PATTERSON 
Photographs by ROBERT E. GILKA 


ROTH aT a GE eae Lar 


HE WIND TS IN A RAGE, battering 
us. with torrential rain and needle- 


sharp sleet. We move in painful slow 

motion across the saddle of Mar kin- 
non Pass, stumbling, falling, then rising to 
Stagger on. 

After what seems forever, we reach the 
Pass Hut and burst into the cabin. Blessed 
shelter 

= this is the Milford Track? The famous 
“finest walk in the world"? 

For nearly a century visitors to New Zea- 
land have returned with stories of a spectacu- 
lar 33-mile hiking trail that wends through 
the scenic wonders of South island's Fiord- 
lund National Park imap, next page). The 
trail opens an unsurpassed feast of pure wil- 
derness—lush rain forests, glacier-hung peaks, 
trout-filled rivers, and thunderous waterfalls. 
Lodges permit exsy strolls of about ten miles 
a day, with side trips, for organized parties of 
no more than forty, The nature lovers’ holi- 
dav takes less than a week. 

The Milford Track lives up to all the super- 
latives—but we harl to walk it twice to learn 
the truth. 

C4 we go, bound for Glade House—first of 
the lodges—near the north end of Lake Te 
Anau. We board the venerable launch Towera 
and motor into waters frothy with whitecaps. 


Steep, heavily wooded shores rise toward 
stone pinnacles. Here anc there brilliant 
splotches of red, like paint, reveal the south- 
ern fata tree In summer bloom. 

Passing the lake's Middle Fhord, Jatwerna's 
capinin calls attention to a wild hanging 
valley that is a sanctuary of the takahe, 
large fiightless fowl once thought to be extinct 
but now numbering more than 200 birds 

Disembarking, we plunge into a rain forest 
af enormous beech-trees, whose branches and 
trunks wear heavy wet suits of green moss, 
and. in minutes, we warm to the welcome of 
Phil and Betty Turnbull, hutkeepers at Glade, 

With photographer Bob Gilka and me are 
his wife, Jan, and my husband, Pat. We are 
introduced to our sleeping quarters, double- 
decker bunks in male and female dormito- 
ries; to. our mess hall: and to our fellow hikers 
—a mixed crew, mostly from New Zealand, 
but also from Great Britain, West Germany, 
South Africa, Canada, Australia, and the 
United States. 

Betty Turnbull at the piano livens things 
ip with never-fail songs: “Amazing Grace,” 
“Home on the Range,” “Waltzing Matilda,” 
“Loch Lemond,” and “Silent Night’—the lat- 
ter a month late but rendered with feeling. 

Phil proclaims his conviction: “The Mil- 
ford Track is (Continued on page 121) 


Quicksilver veins on a mountain's face, waterfalls spring to life during a 
storm along the Milford ‘Track, a trail that draws hikers from all over the worid. 
Here in New “4ealand’s Fiordland National Park, ice and water on the move 
have sculptured a realm whose rugged beauty is sometimes fraught with danger. 
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a place where people meet as strangers and 
part as friends.” It is all good-natured and in- 
nocent, like the summer camps af my child- 
hood in the 1930's. Anc we campers respond 
with laughter und relief that at least the 
human side of the adventure is easy, 

Billeterdd at “The Cottage,” we sit in candle- 
light before an open fire and, just as Phil had 
said, we shortly begin a friendship with a 
party of total strangers—a family from Lin- 
coln College near Christchurch. Patrick and 
Frances Fox are walking with their sons, Ken, 
age 15, Harry, 17, and Tony, 21. Putting 
finishing touches to a hunting cap she has 
sewn for Pat, Frances savs: “The bovs are 
crowing up so fast. We wanted this time to- 
gether before they go their separate ways,” 

In the might I wake to rain, but it has a 
pleasing sound on the roof, Se I drift into 
sletp again—undisturbed, 


Wild Creatures Lack Usual Wariness 


The morning appears bright. in the Glade 
clearing, with the sun spotlichting the high 
mountains (pages 118-19), My backpack 
seems as light a5 my heart as [step across the 
swinging bridge over the Clinton River, 
spatting two of the brown trout thal make 
it famous. 

Instantly: we are back in the eternal twi- 
light of the rain forest, walking to. the wn- 
ceasing music of the river as it nipples over 
eray and white stones. Everything testifies 
to the bounty of abundant water: red, silver, 
black, and mountain beech-trees; gardens of 
ferns, many as tall as saplings; mosses and 
lichens in marvelous variety. 

We have ten miles to go this dav, and each 
milepost shows us a picture of a different 
native bird. We spv friendly litth: fantails, 
constantly spreading and Auttering their 
white tail feathers. A flithtléess weka joins us, 
as curious about us as we about it While we 
eat lunch at Six Mile Inn we feed-a kea, the 
parrot that seems to think it is a hawk, flving 
and living at great bewhts, enduring storms, 
but ulmest tame, even cheeky, when with 
preaple (heft). 

“It's like an Eden bere,” savs guide Terry 
Inder. “With so few predators, the wildlife is 
accepting and trusting.” For man, it is even 
better than Eden, since there are no venom- 
ous snakes or, indeed, any dangerous.animals 

The trail begine to climb as the Clinton 


“Walk of a Lifetime” 


broadcasts with ever louder roar. Soon we 
are out of the rain forest wnd crossing a 
glacier-leweled flat that opens up an extraor- 
dinary view. On either side the mountains 
vault to the sky. Their rock walls. are 
spangled with waterfalls—wispy, silvery 
plumes that appear from the distance as 
fragile as feathers. Ome such fall, fed by a 
high creek that jumps off into space at the 
cliff top, created and refreshes Hidden Lake, 
where we stop only briefly, since the day has 
grown overcast and chill. 

Nearing Pompolona Huts, goal of our first 
day's walk, we encounter another, more dev- 
astating result of moving water: a “river” 
af rocks, sume as big as boxcars. They have 
poured down from the heights in a span as 
broad a3 4 superhichwuy. 

“We call this a ‘slip,’ says my walking 
companion from Christchurch, George Gates, 
demonstrating the New Zealand penchant 
for understatement. What might have cause 
it? Perhaps one of the region's violent rain 
storms; new storms continually add fresh 
stones-and rearrange old ones: 

| am among the last to make it to Pompo- 
lona: Huts. I fall inte bed immediately after 
dinner, troubled by the thought that my 
Washington, D.C., training for the track— 
i daily swim—hnasn't been half good enough, 

It begins to rain hard about midnight and 


‘continues through the nivht 


Storm Gets a Head Start 


In the morning our timing is off. Pat is 
moving slowly and in-some pain, having de- 
veloped blisters. | am tired from the un- 
accustomed exertion of the day before and a 
restless night. Hob is repacking his camera 
vear and film to protect them arainst the 
Stemly ram. And Jan @ waiting for us. 

So we are the last to shove off from Pompo- 
lona, 4 $érious error since the longer we delay, 
the longer the rain has to make critical 
changes along the trail, 

Stepping off into the downpour, | recall a 
fomment some wit has penned in Pompo- 
lona’s guest book: “Up periscope!” 

Immediately we see the handiwork of the 
nightlong rain. The stream alongside the hut 
—a mere trickle the cav beflore—is now an 
angry river, and we move cautiously across 
its swinging bridge (page 116) before pushing, 
single file, up the narrow, rocky trail into the 


121 


mun forest. Everywhere there is the sound of 
rushing water from the Clinton at full roar: 
from uncounted: Smit 


falls that have been newly activated) [rom 


l streams and water 





the cepseliess dripping of water from trees 
to ferns bo moss-carpeted ground 

The trail steepens into & series of switch 
backs; ancl [am uncomfortably aware t 
my peck is now heavy. It throws me off bal- 
ance ae] pick my Way across waler-slick rocks 

We have been climbing steacdihy, and suc 
denly we are out of the forest, in the open 
t COUNTY, 


back, we can ace the Plunging Clinton (oan 





iii 


hig above timberline. Looking 

yon whence we have come; its walls are alive 
i 

with new waterfa 
Looking up, we see our goal, the sari of 


Whackinnon Pass between 6,080-foot Mount 





1 ! = 
le born of the storm. 





Balloon and 5,850-foot Mount Hart. But here 
In the open a new and btecrifving adversan 
has joined the min. Wine! It strikes in musts 
oo strong that we must stop to wait them oul 





We fall, full face in the mud and rain, then 
rise and stricele on, hnal 





vy onto the pass 


sacle and to its sheltering hut, where | am 


newly determined to stay until the storm is 


spent, even if il means overnight 


A Watertall in Reverse 


Most of our fellow walkers have come and 
gone. We dump packs, gulp hot bea, and woll 
sarclwiches. All the while, the wine outsile is 
rising, and the hut’s plywood sibes rattle 
anc buckle at each gust 

The radiophone rings, and we bear an ur- 
“The barometer 15 talline. Wind 





Pern Weg) 


Vothonal Generuphic, Jamiary 1978 





A miles an four. Leave the hut and 
come down the mountain as fast as possible.’ 
At the urgine of 


La hos Lae, Open i t 


Is up ti 


wr guides, we 


SIP Pele 





iit wel vw? het cheer 


slagver into the wy blast. jan, a worn o 


slight stature. i§ knbcked flat. Thi 


of bein blown off the puss by 


WET Feu 


danget 


the wire! is 


aur tio walk with us. We creep 
down past Mount Balloon until, at last, the 
at our back: becomes a shield against 
at least. [1 jsthen, 


slope 
the wind trom one direction 
during # pase to catch our breath, that we 
see, directly before us, the wonder of a lifetime 

AL tine 
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bo of the Jervots Glacter, a thousand 


might pitti tbasai 
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Clouds roil op from the valley, ane 
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the crossing of Markuinnon Puss. Su 


nine «WY hat 


the stragelers to 


above! helped guick 
Helter at Cruintin 
Huts. Skies cleared torn 4 
if the track, making for an experience 


ft ewiraeordinary beaut 


But PUGET he Lt, SWeenink up from the 
V, Caiches the water in the forward edee 
af the fal 
sheer-sided Mount Elliott, up past 





and reverses it, dnving it back in 
hie a bev 
lOuUns, Where it 


mn on into the hoverine 


| a 
a i i 8 a 
Ceuta] fl anew as torrential Pot 
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on, for that very rain -is maki 
roucher by the minute. We must now wale 
rushing streams—nenr-watertoills in them: 


eives—holding to a rope barely anchored 
by Pat. Bob, and the guides 

At Crow's Nest, the radio crackles news 
that Roaring Hurn, fe Li Wales trom: jen rl 
or us to torch We shall 


hol HET, i li wd Urey Ler 
ave to detour by way of the longer Arthur's 
Track, which bridges the stream 


Now fantasy becomes reality. We plunges 


aimost vertically down o barely. discernible 
track covered with small trees whose pnaricd, 
slippery roots are bare fram erosion. The 
way parallels a rain-swollen creek, furious 
with white water and thundering with water 
falls. We cling to a single wire, strung to pre 
vent falling, perhaps mbo the torrent 

At this moment acmuracle occurs. A beauti- 
ful vounr being in yellow <bhcker, with long 
braids swinging and eves quiet and reassur- 
ing, appears on the trail. This angetcalled 
by the human name of Suzanne W hite— 
nours life-sustaining hot soup, I am tater told 
that she is a summer helper in the (Quintin 
Huts kitchen, a student with degree in 
geagrapliv, and that she volunteered to hike 
up to help us (page 123). But know heavens 
intervention when | see it 

Qine by one we stragele into Quintin, sur- 








vivors of 12 hours of walking in a stead 
downpour ind bewling wind, over slipper 


rocks, Bomber paths, amid crushes of thu 


der and flashes of lightning. Darkness 15 tall- 
ing when 1 reach the final swinging bridge 
and cross on a walkway ankle-teep in swirl- 
ing foodwaters. The windows of sinipte, rus 
tic Quintin Huts, glowing with Gght, are a 
sight more welcome than a palace 


Conceming That Happy Little Stroll... 


Cheers for cach of us go up from our fel 
low hikers, whose early arrival has saved 
most of them from the brunt of the storm. 
Wet to the skin and bone cold; I nevertheless 
stop to make a speech 

“Any nation,” announce to the assembled 
moup, “thar considers the Milford Track a 
hanpy litth: holiclay stroll must breed the 
| Prone es, most Couraroois pep 71) @arth. 
To New Zealand!” You could have beard the 
shouts up at Mackinnon Pass 

It is an evening of warmth, for the bows 
and the soul 

The original schedule har) called for a take 








Struggline avninst high winds, Jan Gilka, at left, and the author leave ViecKinnen Pos 
Hut aso guide secures the door. At Mackay Falls inieht), reached! wn the last dav of the trek, 


a shaft of suntienht snals that the elements wre again at peace, When prospectors Jonna 


“Mockay und Donald Suthe rland discoverer! Lie Gilarn't mm iss othe tess of a onlin gave i 


Muckay's nate The joser’s tear 


wenl to the 


next falis—omuch erander Sutherland 


Vational Geographic, fanwary (Vis 
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the following day from (iuintin to Sutherland 
Falls: the world’s seventh highest. But with 
hn CoOnwnwing. we & reese" ho rest 

(ur last day covers [a miles. of water 
Tavaren paths to Boatshed, Mackay Falls, 
Criant (rate po and Sancdtlvy Point, where a 
to Miliord Souwned, beside the 
hord of the same name following pages! 

With blisters makme walking an agony, 
Pat boats down Lake Ada and catches an 
Shi pounic Grown trout. us prize turns up 
bint 


banal tokes hy 





cL: iL Supero firél course al dimner that 
at toe Milford Hotel 

lhe next mormming we sail down Milford 
Sound to the Tasmiin Sea, 10 the thrall of the 
spectacular Bowen Falls, gushtne from chi 
Lop to sound, generating power for the Ail 
ford Sound Hotel; scaring Mitre Peak ane its 
neighbors, wll black monoliths rising sheer 
from the water: and a i COL Ol Some arene 


brown seals frolicking among the rocks 
Weather Does an About-foce 


Determined to walk the track again in the 
hope of good weather, we return to Te Anau 
and there learn the full scope of the storm 
we had endured. From the ten inches of rain 
that fell during that Sunday, 40-mile-lony 
Lake Te Anau mse some three feet overall 
BS Up to seven 





while the wind whipped wav 
feet And the same winds, sweening on to 
Viount Cook, blew a hut off the mountain 
awl Killed four climbers bucldled inside. 

Ky helicopter we fly low over the Milford 
lrack route, from Glade to Pompolona, bo 
Warckinnon Pass, to Quintin, where we peel 
ott for » sight we had missed on the ground 

STtting in the eopbers rains parent bu th be, 
we Mutter above Lake Quill, a filled ewp sur- 
nounced by high, bare, and! rugeed peaks. We 
follow the waters of Quill as thev slip through 
Romere slit in the rock and plunge in three 
thages 1,904 feet to the villey, @ leap of shee 
pst beauty known ws ! ard Falls 

Returning for our secoml hike, we are 
blessed with the kind of weather that con 
limms the track's reputation ws the worlrd’s 
finest walk. For me it becomes the walk 
a lifetime 

From Glace to Six Mile, Phil Turnbull 
jeep thal carries supplies 


to Pormpolono He SOs oo snow ws the Lown- 








ves 15 a lit tn ihe i 


dations of a cabin built bY explorer (huintin 
Mackinnon, whe discovered the passin 182 


MM dilk af g i precip 


and helped open a track for visitors in | 889. 

Kloot, we waka path white with fowers 
of the obbonwow!l—“like a bridal path of 
Jan pelea thread a 


held of dandelions purple ci cy 


orange blosseanme.’ 
. and (Jueen 
Anne > lace near Hidden Lake. There Luncher 
Ghee skies, we sun on the beach, fish for trout. 
and swim in tenic-c0 

Uptradl, with clouds now a canopy, I sit 
‘lone by Lake Mintero. [tis a place mace for 
dreams. [he 
ed by mist. The enormous trees, hundreds 'o 
years olel, with wisps of cloud entangled im 
their branches. The silence, broken only by 
sivery chimes of the bellbircd's song 





i water 


still. eravy fuce of the lake haiint- 





Spry as ao oma half his age, William 
Lnderson at 33 keeps building huts; cut- 


ting tras, aml writing, His telat bts 
Lory, Aftiford Traily. draws on his wears as 
the (Quintin hutriaster and trail foreman 

Lnholstered in moss and lichens and car 
led with ferns (lacing page), the trail 
onesie the Arthur River could serve go 


A SPD Dor fo tir tea 


“A fine achievement. havi 
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" ii aq 
is if on signal, the clouecds ci 


rimv head part tke a massive cu 
tain dnd there, in asky suciclenty flooded with 
sunlight, hane Mounts Hart and Ballo 
\top the pass, ae Bol puts fis cameras bn 
,Jan and I pocemic beside Lake Stephen, 
Sn? On View: | let 4 Cal 7 i Fiat: bet jit i; 
Ine Arthur and loreen Valleys, and the 
Larly of the Sows, foiden in the sun SLT 
Through bin CUTS We: Ww “in th ures oO SAPOMed 
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By MICHAEL E. LONG 


SIT A NAME like that, it just had to fly. 
f And the human-powered machine that 
f looked like a cross between oa dragonfly anc 
a winikmill dict—hundreds of times. But 
could Gessamer Condor’s pilot power the aircraft 
around a course that had frustrated aeronautical 
wizards from France to Japan ? ; = | 
Since 1959 human-powered flight enthusiasts a - 
had vied for a prize, now worth 587,000, offered  ~ = 
by British industrialist Henry Kremer for the first 
aircraft to complete a course set by the Roval 
Aeronautic Society: @ figure eight around two 
pvions half a mile wpart. clearing a ten-foot-hign 
obstacle at start and finish, After many failures, 
some questioned whether the feat was possible, 
but stil) they trieck One contestant labeled the goal 
the “Mount Everest of the wind ltuffs.” 
On Aumust 25,1977, at the airport near 
Shafter, California, Everest was attamec Pecaling 
steaclily, 24-vear-old Broun Allen, 4 former 
competitive bicyolist, spurred the Condor, 96 feet 
in wingspan but weighing only 70 pounds, around 
the course. He passed over the final obstacle 
with feet to spare. Four days ater he repeated 
the climax of the fight for observers and 
photographers (right), ace wcsv0 
1a 
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Just the night 
amount of flimsy 


HCILD IT SIMPLE, fly it siow 

Bi. ided designer Dr, Paul B 
Mact ready tight, stancing 

behind fuselage), an aeronautical 


engineer and a former 





International soaring champion 
While most of his competitors 





= Cnt many LOOUsSaAGS it hours 
cralting elaborate airplanes that 
took months to fix after a crash, 
Vac ready opted tor a “quick, 
sloppy beast” built with “just 
the neht amount of fimev” to fv 
at around ten miles an how 


iat Dor 


Peter Lissaman, vice-president of 





Law" S| airtotl Sak 


AeroVironment Inc, MacCreacdy's 
Pasadena, (ahtornmia. engineering 
tit, InstHlls A propeller it} 
an early version af the Conde 
(upper left), Like « paperhanger 
Working sitewavs, team member 
Jack Lambie helps cover the wing 
of the Lith ancl final aircraft 
with Mylar, a thin clear plasti 
‘lower left) 

With the leading edge of the 
Wine made from corrugated 
cardboard, and piano wire and 


alumMnin Im tuDINe Serving As | 





it 
main «tructural elements, refining 
the Cendor was, as Mac reac 
cays, “no bic deal” 

Nor Was repairing it after 
numerous mishans, actually an 
essential part of the testing 
program. “The only way we 
knew it wasn't strong enough 
wis if it broke,” says Wael rece 

Ee rcise pis shen rT Dr 
Joseph Mastropaolo (right, at 
controls) devised a training 
Poe tau bo increase the a a a 
incl starmina of the pilot, who at 

45 pounds weighed nearly twice 


ns much #5 the arp 













Like the Wright brother’ glider 
of 1902 labowe!, the Gossamer Caondar 
an airfoil called a canard in 
front of the wing to maintain layel 
si ane a cc fac 





Aderans on the 
canard permit it to 
bank for slight 

turns of then aircraft. 


A 
Al 





a 


Vee a 











ean be courted. 


For major turns, the pilot in opposite directions. 


uses a lever connected 


Variation in drag, or air 


to plane wire to twist the resistance. at the wing tins 


wing tips slightly, and 


helps the aircraft to turn. 


Airborne at last on gossamer wings 


fF WISHES WERE WINGS, 

earthlings would have flown 
under their own power long 
ago, for unassisted flight is one 
of man's ancient aspirations In 
mythology Toarus fight) and 
his father, Dyerlalus, flew on 
feathered wings hell together 
with wax. Ignoring his father, 
Icarus flew too near the sunt its 
heat melted the wax, and he fell 
thio the sen, Dibedalis, we are 
tele, lanced succesefully, 





In the 15th century Leonanin 
do Virkci) drew plans for a main- 
powered vehicle, Ventoresome 
Europeans later attempted 
soaring flight with a variety of 
podiiles wd feather- or cloth- 
covered wings, sometimes with 
fatal results, Perhaps the ull- 
tine record for intricacy joes 
to ain unsuceesstul English aute- 


‘giro (lower right), 


Lured by the dream as well 
nt by the British prize, emi- 
nent serongutical designers becl 
teams that fabricated elegant 
wincraft (fect pagel. 

Asjiillot-cvclists huffed ane 
puted, some of these aircraft 

New for conslerable 

CStANOES, USt— en 

ally ina _— 

straight line. By manipulat- 

ing a canard mounted on a 
pole in front of the wine for 


English qutegire, 60's 





minor turns, and twisting the 
wing tips slightly for major ones, 
Poul MacCreacy solved the low- 
speed turning problem for Gos 
samer Comdor,-ancd his sircrait 
wilted into aviation history 


















with « hewsehold imors, 
canard, and fuselage. 













BOO square feat and a weeglit | 
; of 205 pounds, including pilat, 
a the Congor crusset-at only " 
Fiest two-place hurnar- 
powered aircraft to fly, 
the English Toucan mada 
a. 700-yard flight In 1973. 
Outrigger airfoils 
stabilized the slender 2 
fookuingiolthe Reich 
|,@92 yards in 1974 
The Japanese Stork 
In $877 achieved a 
straight-line flight : 
of £3 miles. ree The Englivh Putfin flew aa 
yards in G2. Rebuilt after 
a crash as Puffin ft labove), 
the aircraft crashed again 
and devigners gave up. 
= 


























‘Hey. this is the day! | 








at NG. detemimnecly, 
irvean Allen comxes the 

( “si into the air to been 
the historic flicht above’ 
During preflight inspection 
moments before, Viactreach 
demonstrated the aircraft’: 
quick-repair capability bs 
taping a hole in the wing (lett) 
He also cut a bole in the nose 
to cool the pilot 5 lars. 

Approaching the finish line 
(night), Allen expertenced a 
combination ot exhilaration arc 
astonishment. “Hey, this is the 
day!" he thought 

The Conder covered the 1.15 
nile course in 6 minutes 22°, 
seconds, a time that could 





have been matched on the 


cround by a dedicate! joreer 


National Geograpic, Janwary 1878 











an inured bird 


“UKE A Chinese New Year's 


puirade,” observer a team 

member is a oniumpled Condor 
is carried back to the hangar at 
shatter from & major crash four 
days after its yictory fight. “After 
five of these you con't really get 
hvstenical abot ahother one,” 
says Niact ready (for left). 

The Condor crashes with all 
the speed and impact of a 
falling handkerchief “It seems 
to take forever,” says pilot 
Allen, who remiins unsoratched 
despite his mishaps. serena 
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Spin-off: better household fans ? 


WERE! TAROB of success 

After the flicht MacCreach 

takes Allen's pulse (below) 
Between them Vern Odershaw, 
the GCondor’s structural encineer, 


beams the broad smile of victon 
Dhiring the fight Allen generated 
nearly one-half horsepower, fous 


limes (hat Of &a Weekend CVC 








Here he takes 2 spin on a 
custom-built bike made by 
a friend (bottom). Allen 
trained for three months on 
a device thal measured his 
muscle output 

What next for the Gossamer 
Condor? Practical 
rene much—a bre Ft te if 
excess of three miles an hour 
nuts the fragile aircraft in 
Immeciate peril 

But MactCready points out 
that Comdor’s aerodynamic 


innovations could be wsedl 





¥ speaking, 


hs soaring enthusiasts in 
ultralignt sailplanes, glicing 
parachutes, and hang gliclers 
Of more significance, he acids, 
the knowledge gained from the 
characteristics of low-speed 
airfoiks may help create more 
eficient household fans and 
wind-turbine blades, improved 
mitrtiow through heating and 
cooling systems, perhaps even 
a better artittcial heart pump C} 
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“MY NEW BIFOCALS HAVE NO LINES. 
AND WHO NEEDS MORE LINES?” 


AOLITE 


Ulkravbe Lenses 
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poen $ ULTRAVUE 7) 


~ 
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BIFOCALS WITHOUT LINES. 
Those bifocal lines that 
added another five years to 
your age have disappeared. 
AOLITE Ultravue lenses 
have no lines; you can see 
Clearly close up, far off and 
everywhere in between. 


, i 


There's none of the blur 
that occurs at the line in con- 
ventional bifocals. With the 
Ultravue progressive power 


lens, tne different maqnifica- 


tions merge together 
smoothly, [he resuit is an in- 
visible bifocal that gives you 
clear vision at all distances. 

Uitravue lenses are 
made fram a space age lens 
material calied AOUTE. They 
weigh about half as much as 
giass, so they can be as bia 
and fashionable and tinted as 
you fancy. 





ASK THE EXPERTS 

Your eyecare profes- 
sionals Know all about the ad- 
Vantages of AOLITE Citravue 
lenses. [hev ll tell you Amerfi- 
can Optical is as trusted a 
name as you can find in 
high-quality ophthalmic 
lenses, 

Look for the Ultravue 
lens window emblem or 
counter display, 


= Lenses 
THE RASTER BIFOCALS. 











Lincoln Continental is a standard for luxury cars. 
In 1978, we have not compromised that standard 
In any respect. 

Lincoln Continental continues to offer full luxury. 
Full comfort. Full pleasure. 
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LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


LINCOLN MERCY DAFESION 
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Getting close to 
crocodiles 
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Readers of National Geographic Are Invited to Acquire 
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The World's 
Greatest Works 
of Literature 


Bound in 
Genuine Leather 
Decorated with 
Real Gold 
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Genuine Leather Bindings 
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The 100 
Gredtést Boo a 
Ever Written 
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Gilt-edged Pages 
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Elegant in Every Way 
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Distinctly Different Volumes 


Lhstinctivenessis the watchword of thik 
orivate library. No two volumes are tn 
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4 Most Important Family Heirloom 
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A Truly Personal Library 


When vou acquire this edition of “The 


LOO Cireatest Rooks Ever Written vou 
are building ii personal forary that will 
be one of your most prized possessions 
To beautifully identify each book in the 
as part Gt 
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The Acquisition Plan 


Books of the quality of the volumes in 


thi¢ collection are not generally avail- 


able today. and they cannot be mass 


produced. Because of the extraordinary 
tare and craftsmanship required of-tine 
bindings such as these. the books in the 
collection will be issued at the rate: af 
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Number Eloven in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Aichtield Campany. 


ast night we got the bad news. 






| had this class assignment to monitor my family's use 
of energy at home for a week, We got an F 


Tuesday night my brother watched the same two hour 
movie on his TV set that we were watching in the living 
room. Not too smart. Thursday Mom ran an entire dish- 
washing cycle for three cups, two plates, a knife and three 
little spoons. That's a lot of electricity and hot water down 
the drain. 


Dad drives twenty-eight miles back and forth to work. 
Alone. When two men he works with live naht nearby. They 
could carpool and save about a thousand gallons of gas a 
year. And me. I'm guilty too. | went out and left the radio 
blaring in my room all Saturday morning. Dummy. 


So last night at the dinner table we all agreed to do every- 
thing we could to conserve eneray. Faster showers. Lower 

thermostats. Fuller cars. It's a fact that this country’s using 

up energy faster than we produce it. | read where we may 

runout of oil — forever — in thirty years. Pretty scary. Uniess 

every person in every house on every block does his part. 
the future looks pretty dim. 


Im getting more and more concerned about the future. 
Because that’s where lm going to be. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be to make every 
Amencan aware of tire vital need to conserve energy You can make it happen. Be an involved 
Amencan. Consicer the situation. Get involved. 


For a booklet with more information on this issue, please write: ANantic Aichfield Company, 
Energy Conservation, P:0. Bax 307169. Los Angeles, Ca. 90030. 
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National Geographic File 
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Your Valustiie Collection Forewer 
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FLOWER SEEDS, VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, PERENNIALS, HOUSE 
PLANTS, BULBS AND 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 
HOW TO DOTT ALI 


124 PAGES IN FULL COLOR 
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“Every time 
we visit, it’s like a 
little honeymoon. We fi 

_ get away by ourselves ma ane = 
dee andgettoknoweach ~~ 
other all over again.” 


Paul and Michele Hotfmann talk about thetr eighth visit to Bermuda, 


Yi 


"It's so lovely and quiet here. You never 
tire of coming back and back and back.” 


We met some schoolchildren and 
they were just like old friends. 
So well mannered.’ 





“We spent a day 
at St. George's. [t's so quaint. 
An enchanting, unchanging place 
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This winter, let Eastern Airlines show vou the way 
to the sun. With a-sparkling vanety of vacations 
that Tl help put winter behind you without putting 
you behind with vour buclpet. 


Florida. It’s all yours. For only $170" plus airfare. 
Stuy for § days/7 nights and choose from selected 
hotels in Mini Reach, Fi. Lauderdale, Palm 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Sarasota, 
Grandoe, Daytona Beach or the Flonda Keys. Stay 
in as many cies as vou like foras many mghts as 
vou like, Just decide where you want to start, and 
take it from there. A subcompact car? with uniim 
ited mileage for seven 24-hour periods ts included, 
Come to Miami or Ft. Landerdale. $125-$317° plas 
airfare. Miami Beach or Ft. Lauderdale is yours for 
B days and 7 nights in selected hotels. And su you 
don't nussa thing (ike tenms, goll, dog racmp), a 











subcompact cary with iniimited muleage is yours 
for seven 24-hour penods. Prices will vary depeni- 
Ing on the destmation you cht Se 

Florida, with Bahamas $99-$280" plus air- 
fare. Spend 8 days/7 mghts at a selected hotel in 
Mian or Ft, Lauderdale, or stay 5 mehts and spend 
2 ata selected hotel in Nassau or Freeport/Laicaya. 
Poces will vary based on choice of destinations. In 
Wher, Ft. Lauderdale or Nassau, you'll get a tour 
of the city: in Freeport/ Lucava youll get round-trip 
nirport transfers and admission to the Jacques 
Cousteau Underwater Museum, 

You can't go for a lower airfare. So 10 matter which 
way vou want your stim this winter, call the tiivel 
specialist, your travel agent or Eastern. Well give 
you a vacation vou wont leave behind. At Eastern, 
we ve gol your Sunshine. 
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no simple solutions. 
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Tall Ships - Salute To America 


limited ediuen collector plate honoring the hisportc spectacle of the Tall Ships 





* Anonginal plate design with 6". ceramic 
bile inst ina unique metallic alloy with the 
heirloom look of fine pewte 

& Hand-decorated in fall color from an 






Amenca ond the treasured maidens of the sea 
which sailed to New York harher fram all over 
the workd to salute hee! 





onipimal privalely-commussioned Point ra Lark A ec eget ee Shere a | i 
by noted nautical artist, Robert Deverenua. : RESERVATION APPLICATION I 
® Each plate made exclusively for the Dan- y bbe Danoury aint Must he postmarked  § 
bury Mint — not available in art galleries \ 4: Raciuirds Ay enue by Jan 41, 197K. 6 
Of Stores. : i Norwalk, Cr O6856 ' 
& Issued in a strictly fimited edition g Pleme accept my reservatton for the Tull Ships | 
iWallable by advance reservation only plate A Salute wo Ameficn [understand thar ! 
# Priced at only $1950 p orders must be postrarked by Jan. 31, 197s U 
CO i a ree Piereig es ) Povment w enclosed for =  _—_-- Tall Ships ' 
@# This edition closes forever on quantity [ 
January 31,1978 plutcis) at $19.50 euch plus $|_$0 postage and hon-. | 
. Gloag Tota) $2) 00 i 

| : 
On July 4, 1976, millionsof Amencans watched § Name 
one of the grandest spectacles of this country’s 1 
20th birthday celebration ... the passing of § Address \ 
the Tall Ships. Now, for the first time, the | Cin State “ip r 
Danbury, Mint is proud to unnounce uw ver ' ' SESS ta : 
special plate issue The Tall Ships, This died fold weekudce Canlcn bub lien: 
x Lid) Lhe metallic plate is fitting inbute. te i oti ut erindeats pies Hein SIE? he a Orde apate ae 



































DR. TERRI PECORARO: 
Atria 7. . 
“14 - , 
She’s helping Exxon 
diardeea, 
To put it ‘simply, after crude ail is refined into 
gasoline and other products, a tarlike residue 
remains which is usually made into products 
ine asonait 

Dr. Terri Pecoraro, an Exxon chemist in 
[ne Page lecnnical area of catalysis, is part ol 
da team of scientisis wo rhinig to Squeeze 
more Usable energy out ofthat residue 

As Terr explains it, the right catalysts can 
neip convert the residue into gasoline and 
heating ol. They can also help remove sultur 
ana nitrogen a rediic e cleaner-burning fuels 
[nat reduce air pollution—a major goal of 
Exxon research for Vear©s, 

ANG as a long-range bonus, catalysts thal 
remove sullur and nitrogen may someday 
help produce liguic | (ue ls frorn coal. which is 
America’s richest storehouse of enargy 

ee s mare to being a chemist than just 
cong your science, says learn. “Many things 
that jook Ecientificalty feasible may nat be 
Oractical. It's sitting down with ihe chem cal 
Snginéers and maiernars scientists to seen ar 
ides is practical thal makes my wort intriquing 
and fin 

Off the job, Tern enjoys cycling, olaying 
phd! Bnd: SWIMMITING 


ais IS aie oan 
Exxon chemist 
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Kellogg’s Product 19 cereal 
puts your vitamins 
are a wont forget them. 
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Vitamins that taste too to forget. 
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Phe company airplane 


Information that will startle you: (Did you know that 95.8" [ie 
natn 6 Airports ar’ used only by private aircraft, ane! that a compari 
i uane can take you anywhere trom Hare to Oak Creek Canyon 

Infomation th Wl surprise you. (hal miny pnivate amplane: 
are more’ uel @thoent than @ standard size sutomnobils 

Arc most of all, infoonation that will open your mind to a whole 
new Sve Of PMMUCHOVe DURTESS Travel. (laould vour too Decne Use Tuy 
extra 25: working daysa vear? . 

strighttorwara nese, amd easy-to-read, this cdetitive kat o 
5 hes "eel! th =i wel le nawers ti th Cnet ateAl | Li “hat. i‘ 
have aboul owning and operating a conmipany airplane. How do va 
fetenmine the need for one? Who will fly it? What financing olans 
re available: 

ie Kit even helps you determine the nel capital cost te your oo 
Delt OTT a ness aorplane, ike the heechcmit Serra shown here 

The con pelling Beechcraft Business Fly ne Ral. When vou finalls 
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TAKEOFF Sweepstakes. Call Beech “TAKEOFF” TOLL FREE, 24 hours a day every day: USA BOO-447-4 700 (in Minois, AS22440), 
Canad, BOO26 1-662 fin Toronte, Bia 22 1) and ask for the Beechcraft TAKEOFF operator, 


Lea to 1y and you cogkd win a $51,000 airplane. Get all tee details now about the General Aviation Manufacturers: Association 
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hot water for your family, the day you 
install a Grumman Sunstream” Solar 
Domestic Water Heating System. 


Youll save money because the hot water the 
average family uses4o keep itse, its clothes, 
and dishes clean amounts lo more than 27,000 
gallons every year 


The cost of heating this hot water may amount 
to 15% to 40°. of your annual heating bill 


The Grumman Sunstream system immedi- 
aieiy lowers ts neating bill by using the sun's 
free ana non=po wield energ y The system pays 
Increasing om vidends as other ener gy costs con- 
tinue to Soar. And it's an investment that can 


a00 to the resale Value of your house 


oatray ayeeeat are Sass eet today in homes 
all across the country, The sysiem is easy lo 
install. Suggested retail pricesstart at S995 plus 
transportation, local taxes. and clealer installation 


For more informmaiion on how to put the sun's 
free energy to work for you, write Dept 340, 
Grumman Sunstream, 4775 Veterans Memorial 
Fivy.. Ronkonkoma, AY 171 7 Fe 
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The reliable source 
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